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ROOSEVELT AND AGRICULTURE 
By Earue D. Ross 


‘‘Take hold of the recent history of our country anywhere you 
will between 1880 and 1920,’’ writes a keen interpreter of this 
period of our national life, ‘‘and soon you will come into contact 
with the most expansive personality of the age, Theodore Roose 
velt.”’? The present paper proposes to consider this ubiquitous 
leader’s attitude toward and influence upon the country’s basic 
economic interest, agriculture. Such an inquiry seems natural 
enough when we remember that these were the years when, as a 
result of the Agrarian Revolution, the agricultural group was 
coming to have a self-consciousness, a jealousy of other economic 
interests and social classes, such as it had never had in the past, 
when its place in our national life had largely been taken for 
eranted; and, in consequence, farmer constituencies were begin 
ning to demand governmental recognition in an ever-extending 
series of protective and promotive measures. Outwardly respon 
sive to this vote-yielding influence, politicians were quick to ex 
press their sympathy and to seek to qualify, in divers ways, as 
full-fledged members of the soil-tilling brotherhood, or at least 
as those having closely allied interests.* The general outcome of 
this sort of solicitude, it may be observed in passing, has tended 
to bear out Sir Horace Plunkett’s conclusion that ‘‘the American 
farmers have been used by the politicians, but have still to learn 
how to use them.’’ * 

Furthermore, whatever the later economic and social interests 
f our outstanding public figures, there was the lingering tradi 


1F, L. Paxson, ‘‘The United States in Recent Times,’’ Historical Outlook, Octo 
ber, 1926, p. 266. 
2 See Congressional Directory, 52 Congress, quoted in F. L. Paxson, The New Na 
tion (Boston, 1915), 193. 
Horace Plunkett, Rural Life Problem of the United States (New York, 1910), 63. 
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tion of desirable rural origin. Whether of tide-water plantati 
rocky hillside farm, frontier clearing, or tributary hamlet, it 
long been an established tradition that the nation’s leaders 
politics and business should have their start amid the f: 
ditions and fresh air of the open country. Roosevelt himselt 
tribute to this obsolescent maxim. At a Maine fair in 1902, 
minded his sympathetic audience that ‘‘ Almost all of our o1 
Presidents have been brought up in the country, and most 
them worked hard on the farms in their youth and got their « 
mental training in the healthy democracy of farm life.’’* Ay 
1910, in the midst of his crusade for the rejuvenation of cow 
life, he found, in ealling the roll of American statesmen, | 
was ‘‘extraordinary to see how large a proportion start 
farm boys.’ 

Appreciating, as he did, the fitness and expediency of a rm 
setting for a career of polities, his experience in this, as in 
many other respects, marked a decided break with past tr 
tions. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that the leader who, 1 
than any other since the days of Andrew Jackson, could ar 
the imagination of the average citizen and win and hold a lo 
enthusiastic following, should have been so lacking in the co 
tions hitherto accepted as essential to popular appeal. He 
our first president, our first influential national leader even, | 
be born in a large city. Descended from an old Knickerb 
family of established social standing as of recognized con 
cial connections, he was as truly a product of Old New Y« 
Henry Adams was of Old Boston. In his own phrase, he 
‘“straight New York,’’*® but his New York was that of the exe 
sive brown-stone front in the ‘‘Age of Innocence’’ rather t) 
that of the ‘‘side-walk’’ proletarian democracy. In a suggesti\ 
if somewhat strained figure, Professor Merriam sets in contrast 
the ‘*Wall Street’’ origin of Roosevelt with the ‘‘ Main Stre 
of Bryan.’ A leading metropolitan financial journal, in assert 
ing recently the inherent antipathy of the rural Middle West 
+ Theodore Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses and State Papers (Homeward B 
lition, New York, 1910), I, 127. This work will be cited hereafter as Presid: 





Addresses. 
5 Roosevelt, ‘‘ Rural Life,’’ The Outlook, Aug. 27, 1910, p. 920. 
6 Roosevelt, An Autobiography (New York, 1913), 193. 
7 Charles Merriam, Four American Party Leaders (New York, 1926), 24. 
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‘soll New Yorkers and particularly ... New Yorkers by nativ 
ignored the most outstanding exception to its sweeping 
neralization. 
The future champion of democracy did not attend the publie 
ools, the ‘‘factories of American citizenship,’’ as he was pic 
esquely to term them,’ but received his elementary training 
| his preparation for Harvard under the guidance of gov 
nesses and tutors.’? Summers at denatured farms and colony 
tlements and fishing and hunting trips by lake and mountain ™ 

e little contact with the realities of country life and labor. In 
act, farming seems to have been not at all in the family’s line, 
s witness his Uncle Robert who, in his burlesquing Five Acres 

» Much, purported to relate personal experiences.”* As an as 

rant for the mantle of ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ ‘‘Old Rough and 
R ady ’ or of the ** Rail Splitter President,’’ he could not point 
to the log eabin which, as Mark Sullivan observes,'* is the only 
ort of residence of which American politicians boast, to the 
exacting toil of the farm, or even to a boyhood in a cross-roads 
settlement ‘* back where,’’ in retrospect, ‘‘we ust to be so happy 
nd so pore.’’ 

His formative public years were as far removed from the 
actualities of normal American farm life. His farmer friends 
n the East were country gentlemen like the Wadsworths upon 
hose manorial estates he attended gatherings of the riders to 
ounds.** In deseribing their fox-hunting experiences at Long 
Island and Geneseo in a magazine article in 1886, Roosevelt and 
is friend Lodge referred rather patronizingly to the neighbor 
ng farmers who, they rejoiced to note, were coming to tolerate 

eir exotic sport.’® To the same friend he wrote in 1889, ‘‘a 

Wall Str Journal, quoted in Des Moines Register, Jan. 13, 192 

Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, IV, 666. 

Rooseve 

1 Jbid., 7-8, 35-36; C. R. Robinson, My Brother 

, 89; Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to 


lt, Autobiography, Ls Za, ZO. 


w York, 1924), 5-8, 10-11. 


2 National Cyclopedia of American B 


Syndicated article, June 6, 1926. 
+ Sel ons from the Corre sponde nce of Theodor 


(New York, 1925), I, 59, 68-69, 223-2 


Th dore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 


’ Century Magazine, July, 1886, pp. 335, 347. 
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goodly number of our sporting and social acquaintances knoy 
only as men of good family, one of whom rides hard to how 
while the other hunts big game in the Rockies.’’*® And of 
early manhood the Autobiography remarks that the peopl 
knew best were ‘‘the men in the clubs of social pretension and { 
men of cultivated taste and easy life.’’ ” 

Political interests and experiences in city, state, and fede; 
positions before his suecession to the presidency, had be en mal 
ly urban.’** As governor of a semi-agricultural state, he met ad 
quately the demands of the rural constituency, particularly 
time when organized movements among farmers were still larg 
ly sporadic. He prided himself upon the facility with which hi 
did the honors at county fairs and old-settlers’ gatherings; 


he doubtless fulfilled the conventional requirements of those 
casions as ably as when, upon presidential tours, he reiterat 
the conviction that the farmer and the laborer were the most 
important elements in the population; informed southern \\ 
braska farmers that there was safety in diversification; . 
nounced the viciousness of soil-depletion to a Salt Lake | 
audience; commended the thrift and the large barns of Pem 
svVlvania German farmers; and assured Iowa gatherings that 
‘‘no state in the Union has done more to develop the highest 
grade of farming.’’** The New York executive certainly wou 
not have been guilty of the faux pas of a fellow governor 0! 
Massachusetts, who, when entertained in the country during 
campaign tour, placed his correct Beacon Street boots outsid 
his door for the ministrations of his rural host.** Roosevelt’s 
steadfast supporter, Albert Shaw, in summing up the gubern 
torial record, observed that ‘‘ Although not a professional agri 
culturist, either in a political or actual sense, the governor has 
recognized the all-important part which the agriculturists pla 
Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 97. 
Roosevelt, Autobiography, 63. 

18 Jbid., chaps. iii, v, vi, viii; J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His 1 
(New York, 1920), I, chaps. ii-iv, xi, xii. 

’ Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 417-19. 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 302; II, 437, 466; IV, 489; V 
} 


, 842; A. H 


Lewis (ed.), Messages and Speeches of Theodore Roosevelt (1906), I, 257, 277 


o7 905 
(9, oYo. 


218. B. Griffin, People and Politics (Boston, 1923), 375. 
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in State polity, and whenever occasion has occurred he has es 
noused the cause of the farmer and the market gardener.”’ 
| The Dakota experiences, in the intermission of office-holding, 
a combination of large-scale cattle ranching, big-game hunting, 
frontier law enforcement, and history writing,” while of inesti 
mable value in training for national leadership, were not of a 
sort to identify him with the farmer group. In fact, he always 
made a very sharp distinction between the ordinary prosaic 
farmer and the great adventuring cattleman, ‘‘the stock raisers, 
of whom I have been one myself, whose business I know, and 
with whom I feel the heartiest sympathy .. .’’** While still a 
rancher and long before his crusade for land reform, he de 
nounced the ‘‘demagogie outery’’ against the eattle-kings who 
were really ‘‘pioneers of civilization’’ to whom the whole coun 
try owed a great debt.” A biographer reminds us that Roosevelt 
had the typical eattleman’s contempt for the sheepman.** Ap 
parently, too, in the ranching days, before he had become so cer 
tain of the basic economic classes in the Republic, he thought 
little better of farmers; for, after commenting in one of his 
western sketches on the rough and lawless ways of the cowboys, 
he made these somewhat invidious comparisons: ‘‘They are 
much better fellows and pleasanter companions than small farm 
ers or agricultural laborers; nor are the mechanics and workmen 
of a great city to be mentioned in the same breath.’’ ** These, to 
be sure, were the impetuous sentiments of a youth filled with 
enthusiasm for the adventurous life of the plains, yet they reflect 
truly the natural feeling of the man, the aristocrat attracted 
naturally to the life of adventure but having consciously to de 
velop an appreciation of the nation’s work in its dull, every-day 
2 **Roosevelt’s Work as Governor,’’ Review of Reviews, August, 1900, p. 188; 


Roosevelt, Autobiography, 313. 


‘ 


Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands (New York, 1921), passir 
Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 7-8, 27, 30-31, 39, 41-46; Robinson, op. cit., 13 
Roosevelt-Cowles Letters, chap. iii; Roosevelt, Autobiography, chap. iv. 

24 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, II, 440. 
toosevelt, ‘‘Ranch Life in the Far West,’’ Century, February, 1888, p. 500 
26G. W. Douglass, The Many-Sided Roosevelt (New York, 1907), 59-60. 
27 Roosevelt, op. cit., Century, Feb., 1888, p. 502. An unfriendly agricultural paper 
quoted this statement, in 1902, as an evidence of the President’s unsympathetic atti 


tude toward the farmer. See an editorial in Country Gentleman, Dec. 18, 1902, p. 1033. 
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garb. Roosevelt, Merriam well says, ‘‘might appear 
ranchman; but not as a farmer or a business man.’’ 

To understand how a man with these antecedents could app 
so strongly to a nation still largely agricultural and in whi 
there was a lingering frontier influence, certain of his fm 
mental traits must be kept in mind. First of all, one could | 

agres 
that this was the guiding idea and ideal of his entire career. 
As a student he was early attracted to the episodes in natio: 


Roosevelt’s fervent, militant nationalism. Interpreters are agr 


| 
A 


history in which American power on land and sea had been 
serted, and the leaders of such episodes became and remained 
heroes.*® As an historian his interests were in the picture 
features of expansion and of frontier life, with a notable dis) 
gard of the course of normal institutional development. H 
solicitude for a big navy, an efficient army, and a strong for 
policy had become generally known to his fellow country: 
before he became their national chief; and in the Spanish-Amer 
ican War he had demonstrated the full sincerity of his oft-1 
peated and vigorously expressed convictions. In his inaugu 
address as gvovernor, he presented a defense ot imperialism al 
pledged his state to a nationalistic view in foreign affairs. 

As president, it was his proud boast that he knew no sectional 
fines and felt no sectional prejudice. ‘‘I have not got a sectional 
bone in my body. I imbibed the traditions and the folk lor 
the South from my mother; my earliest training and principles 
were Southern; I sought the West of my own accord, and 
manhood has largely been fought out in the North.’’ * He never 
failed in addressing a southern audience to refer proudly to his 
Dixie ancestry and relationships; ** and he even had the fatuous 
dream of breaking the ‘‘Solid South.’’ * As a true and loyal New 

8 Merriam, op. cit., 36. 

9 For typical interpretations, see Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt, Prophet of l 
(New York, 1924), 38-142; Herbert Croly, Promise of American Life (New \ 
1909), 168. 

Robinson, op. cit., 127, 132; Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, III, 320. 

1 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, II, 758-59. 

2>L. F. Abbott (ed.), The Letters of Archie Butt (Garden City, N. Y., 1924), 67 
W. D. Foulke, Hoosier Autobiography (New York, 1922), 110-11; Roosevelt, J 


tial Address, VI, 1296. 


Rooseve It, President al Addresse¢ -. lV, 485 86, 513: VI, 1294 95; Hagedor 


Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity, 44. 
+ Abbott, op. cit., 66; Hagedorn, Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity, 46-47. 
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Yorker, he assumed that his eastern connections would be taken 
for granted. But his greatest enthusiasm remained for the West 
meaning generally the plains region, although with other his 

rians he recognized the destiny-determining future of the Mis 
sissippi Valley) which he had sought out of his ‘‘own acecord,’’ 
d to the designation of which, significantly, he always prefixed 
he adjective ‘‘great.’’ He accounted himself a true western son, 
one who had been an active participant in its outward life and 
who felt its inner spirit.*° In turn, appropriately or not, Roose 
elt to a great extent embodied the western ideal for his age as 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln had for theirs. 

Roosevelt’s generation, it must be remembered, was one in 
hich there was a marked nationalistic awakening, in part a re 
action from the sectional struggle, and in part a response to the 
new nationalizing economic forces. The period and its leadership 
was comparable to the earlier nationalistic outburst, under the 
inspiration of the War Hawks, culminating in the War of 1812. 
In the Spanish-American War and the career of territorial ex 
pansion following, the later group found an outlet for its fervent 
nationalism. Roosevelt’s picturesque, much-heralded participa 
tion in that struggle, which in its political results has been com 
pared to Jackson’s campaign against the Seminoles,*’ appealed 
strongly to the imagination of the West, and contributed to this 
section’s continued support * of a leader who was regarded, not 





as a member of the ‘‘clubs of social pretension’’ and a man of 
‘‘easy life,’’ but as a rancher, grizzly-hunter, roughrider — in 
short a red-blooded American of the true western brand. 

Next to Colonel Roosevelt’s ardent and aggressive national- 
ism, and in part a result of it, one would think of his peculiarly 
numerous and varied interests. All intimate observers, friendly 
or otherwise, emphasize this trait.*® All aspects of the nation’s 

5 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, III, 195; VI, 1385; VII, 1688; Robin 

cit., 123, 150; W. E. Smythe, Conquest of Arid America (New York, 1905), 281 


A. W. Lane and L. H. Walls (eds.), Letters of Franklin K. Lane (Boston, 
1922), 84; Foulke, op. cit., 128; Joseph Collins, The Doctor Looks at Biography 
New York, 1925), 269. 


Stuart P. Sherman, Americans (New York, 1922), 275 


Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, 1912), 315, 327-28 
’For examples see O. S. Straus, Under Four Administrations (Boston, 19 


176  & &- M. F. Egan, Recollections of a Happy Life (New York, 1924 . 206: A W 
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life and all elements of the population were of direct concern to 
him, or he sought to make them so. Edueation, religion, science. 
history, art, literature, athletics, high finance and lowly toil, al] 
came within the range of his inclusive interest, apparent sym 
pathy, and more or less intimate knowledge. He would admit 
sort of national experience that was beyond his understandi 
A review of one of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poems, which 
clearly depicts a deserted New England farmhouse and by no 
stretch of the imagination could be applied to the solitude 
observation that ‘‘ whoever has lived in country America knows 
the gray, empty houses from which life has gone. It is of on 
these that ‘The House on the Hill’ was written.’’ * 

This diversity and inclusiveness of interests suggested some 


the range or of the High Country, is prefaced with the perso: 


remarkable comparisons. Bryce’s opinion that ‘tin range and 
variety of interests’? he resembled Jefferson more nearly than 
any other of his predecessors,*’ must have seemed a doubtful 
compliment to the recipient, who, in the days before the Wilsor 
régime, professed to regard the Agrarian Sage of Monticello as 
‘‘the most incompetent chief executive we ever had.’’* Sti 
more remarkable is the judgment of Solomon Griffin, that Roos: 
velt ‘‘was in public life as insistent and popular in advoeac; 
honorable living as were Doctor J. G. Holland and Reverend EF. 


P. Roe among the writers of their time, all of them appealing to 
the honest instinets of the great average of worthy people’’ 
—and that of Dr. Joseph Collins that ‘‘Brigham Young and 
Theodore Roosevelt had the same brand of courage and about 
the same supply.’’ ** But it remained for Franklin Lane to make 
the climactic comparison, ‘* Roosevelt and [William] James and 
Henry George were the three greatest forces of the last thirty 
years.’ 

Slight as were many of his contacts and superficial as was 
Dunn, From Harrison to Harding (New York, 1922), I, 413; Sherman, op. cit., 27 
71; D. F. Houston, Light Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (Garden City, N. Y., 192 
I, 5; New Republic, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 291. 

40 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, lV, 660. 

41 Bishop, op. cit., II, 135. 

12 J. F. Rhodes, McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 1922), 39 

43 Griffin, op. cit., 395. 


44 Collins, op. cit., 255. 


45 Letters of Lane, 375. 
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uch of his thinking, in spite of his restless physique and en 
clopedie mind, there was one point at which Roosevelt had a 
true, if limited, approach to country life, his interest in natural 


eience. His early ambition was to become a professional nat 


iralist.® and natural history, according to David Starr Jordan, 


vas his ‘‘first love as well as his last enthusiasm.’’ **7 Prominent 


his ever-growing index of undesirable citizens was the ‘‘na 


48 


ture faker.’’** Near the close of his presidency a somewhat 


exuberant admirer sought to interpret the American chief 
executive to an Oxford audience as a ‘‘ Dynamic Geographer.’ * 
As a naturalist and hunter Roosevelt was bound to come into 
contact with some of the conditions and problems of the coun 

try, and, at any rate, his scientific sense kept him from being a 
‘‘cockney toward nature,’’ as was said of another well-known 
Knickerbocker.” 

With such interests, it was inevitable that Roosevelt should 
seek and obtain a large and wide popular following. As one who 
had full confidence that he understood all aspects of national 
life and who aspired to the highest and fullest national leader 
ship, this son of the aristocratic East sought deliberately, by 
special elements of appeal, to win to himself the masses of the 
people as Jackson and Lincoln had more naturally drawn and 
held them. In spite of the handicaps in his start, he achieved this 
ambition with remarkable success. To quote Merriam again, 
‘‘As Lincoln’s intelligence aided him across the gap of formal 
edueation and social savoir faire to a common understanding 
with men of more fortunate surroundings, with the wealthy and 
the well-born, so Roosevelt’s intelligence and energy enabled 
him to bridge the gap between his aristocratic origin and sur 

‘6 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 28-29. 


D. 8S. Jordan, The Days of a Man (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1922), I, 307. See also, 
W. F. Bade, Life and Letters of John Vuir (New York, 1924 > a8 409-16. A mag 


" 
ne writer, in 1895, thought that Roosevelt’s library contained the best collection of 
oks on hunting and outdoor life to be found in the United States. See Julian Ralph, 

‘Theodore Roosevelt, a Character Sketch,’’ Review of Reviews, August, 1895, Pp 171. 

‘sSee Edward B. Clark, ‘‘ Roosevelt on the Nature Fakirs,’’ Everybody’s Maga 
June, 1907, p. 770; and Roosevelt, ‘‘ Nature Fakirs,’’ op. cit., Sept., 1907, Pp. 

127. These are re printed in Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1323-45 
'F. B. Vrooman, Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic Ge grapher .... (New York, 
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roundings and the mass of the community.’’*' His eareer 4 


popular champion suggested far more distant instances. A{ 


beginning of his second term a thoughtful admirer could araw 


a parallel, to the length of a magazine article, between Roos 
and Tiberius Gracchus as defenders of the rights of the peop! 
Lincoln, however, remained the conscious model in poy 
appeal, and Jackson, especially after the pilgrimage to 
Hermitage, in 1907, was given the next place in his regard. 
accounted his overwhelming triumph in 1904 another uprisi 
of the masses comparable to those of 1828 and 1860. T} 


4 


come, he confided to intimate friends, was due to ‘‘Lineoly’ 


‘plain people,’ to the folk who worked hard on farm, in shop, 
on the railroads, or who owned little stores, little busines 
which they managed themselves.’’ ** The ‘‘farmers, lumbern 
mechanics, ranchmen, miners, of the North, East, and West hay 
felt that I was just as much in sympathy with them, just as di 
voted to their interests, and as proud of them and as represent 
tive of them, as if I had sprung from among their own rai 
and I certainly feel that I do understand them and believe 


ly 
Al 





them and feel for them and try to represent them just as much as 


if T had from earliest childhood made each day’s toil pay for t 
day’s existence or achievement.’’** In contrast he felt that 1 
‘‘oentle folk’? whom he met at clubs, including Harvard gr 
uates, had not been so true in their support.” 

Reviewing his administration to his friend Trevelyan, he 
iterated the same idea regarding the basis of his support: 
may be mistaken, but it is my belief that the bulk of my country 
men, the men whom Abraham Lincoln called the ‘plain people’ 
the farmers, mechanics, small tradesmen, hard-working protes 
sional men — feel that I am in a peculiar sense their Presid 

51 Merriam, op. cit., 42; also, Griffin, op. cit., 391. 

Charles S. Dana, ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt and 


Tiberius Graechus,’’ North Amer 


o 


Review, March, 1905, pp. 327-34. It is hardly necessary to state that the paral é 


not extend to the fields of their respective activity, Roosevelt ’s leadership being 
dustrial, not agrarian. 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1406-1407, 1458-59; Rhodes, op. cit 


‘To Owen Wister, Nov. 19, 1904, Bishop, op. cit., I, 345. 


55 To G. O. Trevelyan, March 9, 1905, ibid., I, 365. 


tole 


56 To Wister, ibid., I, 345. 
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at I represent the democracy in somewhat the fashion that Lin 

in di. . 2” 

Still more intimately is the President’s attitude toward the 
farmer, and his ideal of what that individual should be, brought 
it in the Autobiography’s comment on the eartoon dé picting an 

ld farmer reading the presidential message: ‘* This was the old 
llow whom I always used to keep in my mind. He had probably 
heen in the Civil War in his youth; he had worked hard ever 
since he left the army; he had been a good husband and father; 
d brought up his boys and girls to work; he did not wish to 

' 3 ustice to anyone else, but he wanted justice done to himself 
and to others like him; and I was bound to secure that justice for 

im if it lay in my power to do so.’ 

With these fundamental traits in mind, we may now consider 
Roosevelt’s leading agricultural ideas, as he came to develop 

em in the course of his national observations and his formula 
tion of national policies. Above all else, throughout his agricul 
tural exhortations, runs the characteristic American idea of the 
importance to the nation’s economic, political, and social welfare 
of the small holder, ‘‘that preéminently typical American, the 


J 


farmer who owns his own farm.’’ * Like many more judicious 
economists, he assumed the superiority of the system of small 
ywners over any possible system of large owners and tenants, 
nd postulated as the alternative to ownership a condition of 
peasantry for the tillers of the soil. 

The farm-owner, more than any other element of the popula- 
tion, he believed, stood for the traditional American ideals and 
provided an essential bulwark against dangerous social and po- 
litical innovations. The ‘‘small merchants, clerks, farmers, and 
mechanies ... formed the backbone of the patriot party under 
Washington in the Revolution; of the Republican Party under 
Lincoln at the time of the Civil War.’’™ In fact ‘‘in every great 
crisis of the past a peculiar dependence has had to be placed 
upon the farming population; and this dependence has hitherto 
been justified.’’ ** And with this great heritage and tradition, the 


lo Trevelyan, June 19, 1908, Rhodes, op. cit., 385-87. 
Roosevelt, Autobiography, 424-25; also, Bishop, op. cit., II, 94-95. 
9 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V1, 1278. 
Ibid., V, 759; VI, 1382; VII, 1531. 
» Lodge, Sept. 9, 1901, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 500. 
62 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1278. 
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farmer still retained ‘‘because of his surroundings and the na 
ture of his work, to a preeminent degree the qualities which we 
like to think of as distinctly American in considering our earl, 
history. The man who tills his own farm, whether on the prairie 
or in the woodland, the man who grows what we eat and the raw 
material which is worked up into what we wear, still exists more 
nearly under the conditions which obtained when the ‘em 
battled farmers’ of ’76 made this country a nation than is true 
of any others of our people.’’* The twentieth-century leader 
thus shared fully the opinion of Jefferson that the ‘‘small land 
holders are the most precious part of the state.’’ 

It followed that in land law reform, in policies of conservation 
and reclamation, and in the work of the Department of Agri 
culture, the chief aim should be the establishment and protection 


99 65 


b 


of ‘‘prosperous homes. Roosevelt, as the people’s tribune 


stood forth as an especial champion of the small or medium 
scale farmers, of the farmers who, in the words of a correspond 
ent, which he delighted to quote, had ‘‘to plow and pitch hay 
themselves,’’ * the Rooseveltian equivalent of ‘‘dirt farmer.’’ 
Roosevelt’s regard for the small farmer, it must be added, was 
tempered somewhat by his inherent love of the picturesque and 
the spectacular. His reason approved the encroachment of settled 
agriculture upon the open range, ‘‘for the safety of our country 
lies in its being made the country of the small home-maker,’’ 
but his heart was with the old life. He noted the industrial pro 
gress of the scene of his ranching venture without enthusiasm: 
‘*The place is all settled now. The folks there are largely of 
foreign stock, good people and good citizens, who lead most 
matter-of-fact lives. It is best that it should be so, but I don’t 
wish to see the place again. I’d rather try and remember it as it 


9 68 


was.’’°* There was real justice in the charge with which Arthur 

63 Jbid., I, 305-306; VI, 1373. 

64 Quoted by B. H. Hibbard, History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 
1924), 143. 

65 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 249; II, 417-18, 438, 441; III, 43-44, 146 
47; IV, 621-22; V, 1003; VI, 1385-86; Roosevelt, Autobiography, 438; ‘‘ The Roose 
velt Policy,’’ Outlook, Oct. 12, 1907, p. 284. 

66 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1388-90. 

67 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 104. 

68 J, J. Leary Jr., Talks with T. R. (Boston, 1920), 278; also, Roosevelt, ‘‘ Ranch 
Life in the Far West,’’ Century, Feb., 1888, p. 510. 
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Dunn had the temerity to confront the apostle of nationalism, 
while deeply interested in the forms and ways of high so- 


Tin 
Loat, 


ciety at one end of the social scale and in the lowly, especially 
those of quaint or striking characteristics, at the other, for the 
creat middle-class that came between these extremes he had 
little real knowledge or appreciation.®® Roosevelt was regarded 
cenerally as a typical American, but he was typical, not so much 
of present-day industrial America, as of the youthful frontier 
America to whom ‘‘stunts of every kind appealed.’’ ™ 

(haracteristically American, too, of the frontier as of the in- 
dustrial center, was his zeal for increased and extended produc- 
tion, Such an emphasis was but a lingering reflection of a past 
in which ‘‘the chief task of American manhood has been this, to 
eo up against the land and possess it, to subdue the continent, to 
win for mankind its primary victory over the elemental forces 
of nature.’’"* To the frontier view in particular, the publie do- 
main existed mainly to be disposed of for farms, ranches, mines, 
or lumber-camps and the consequent development of the regions 
involved. In such a scheme it seemed well-nigh a sin to have 
resources remaining unutilized. Much of this lingering exploita 
tive philosophy is seen in Roosevelt’s reasoning, though he insist- 
ed that the benefits of all such promotions should be diffused as 
widely as possible by providing homes for the largest number 
of actual smali owners; and, in marked contrast to the frontier 
exploiter, that thought should be taken for the future progress 
as well as for the present greatness of the nation. 

The conservation and reclamation schemes had this ultimate 
productive design. He had no fears of the competition of the 
newly developed lands with the older regions. ‘‘The reclamation 
and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The increased 
demand for manufactured articles will stimulate industrial pro- 
duction, while wider home markets and the trade of Asia will 
consume the larger food supplies and effectually prevent West- 

69 Dunn, op. cit., 413-15. 

70 Collins, op. cit., 274. 

1J. F. Jameson, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement 
Princeton, N. J., 1926), 43-44. 
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ern competition with Eastern agriculture. Indeed, the prod 
of irrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuilding loeal cente; 
of mining and other industries, which would otherwise not . 
into existence at all. Our people as a whole will profit, for 
cessful home-making is but another name for the upbuildi 

the Nation.’’’ 

Consistent with this production ideal was the Presider 
terest in the work of the Department of Agriculture, the ex 
ment stations, and the agricultural colleges; ** and his chai 
teristically vigorous advocacy of agricultural instruction 
schools.** He was not unmindful of the business needs ot! 
culture,”* but the production side held his main interest. 

Before passing too severe judgment upon these ideas 
light of post-war conditions and after a quarter century’s e 
ence with the ‘‘happy home’’ reclamation projects, we must 
member the underlying economic conditions of the Roose 
administrations. They fell in a period of rising prices, of retw 
ing and expanding prosperity after the longest continued depr 
sion in our history. Roosevelt was, in truth, the inheritor ot 
prosperity of which his predecessor had been acclaimed 
‘advance agent.’’ Agriculture, which had been especially hard 
hit by the depressing influences, shared in the returning pros 
perity; * and it was natural that with the reversal of the pri 
curve the emphasis should be upon expanded and increased p! 

72 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, II, 563; III, 352. 


Ibid., I, 303-304; II, 557; III, 141-45, 353; V, 759; VI, 1282; VII, 
Messages and Speeches, 1, 295; Report of the Country Life Commission, 60 (¢ 
Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 705, p. 5. 

74 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V, 942-44; VI, 1282, 1383-85; VII, 165 
Report Country Life Com., 8. 
Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V, 943; VI, 1281. The business problen 


emphasized in his special message, at the close of his term, transmitting the rey 





the Country Life Commission. Report, 5-7. 

6 The following statement by D. F. Houston, while perhaps not wholly unp 
diced, seems to characterize the situation with essential accuracy: ‘‘Up to 191 
tention had been directed almost exclusively to one side of agriculture, tl 
production. The other great half, including finance and distribution, had, relat 
speaking, been ignored.’’ Houston, op. cit., I, 201. Roosevelt himself, in his letter t 
L. H. Bailey asking him to head the Country Life Commission, stated that ‘‘] 
tically the whole of this effort [of the federal and state governments for agricult 
Report ¢ 


” 


has hitherto been directed toward increasing the production of crops. 
Life Com., 21. 
77 R. S. Baker, Our New Prosperity (New York, 1900). 
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duction, particularly before some of the more serious problems 
of the new production had clearly appeared. 

Latest to develop in his thinking about agriculture, as about 
industry as well, were considerations regarding social better- 
ment. In the early years of his presidency, while admitting that 
there were many problems in connection with rural life, he felt 
that. all things considered, the American farmer’s lines were 
fallen in pleasant places. ‘‘ He works hard (for which no man is 
to be pitied), and often he lives hard (which may not be pleas 
ant); but his life is passed in healthy surroundings, surround 
ings which tend to develop a fine type of citizenship. In the coun 
trv, moreover, the conditions are fortunately such as to allow a 
closer touch between man and man, than, too often, we find to be 
the ease in the city. Men feel more vividly the underlying sense 
of brotherhood, of community of interest.’’ ™ 

As he came gradually to consider projects of social reform 
which forecasted the later ‘‘ New Nationalism’’ program, he was 
impressed with the need for a general betterment of the living 
conditions in the open country. He was especially alarmed at the 
increasing drift from country to city. Without going too deeply 
into the fundamental economic and social influences determining 
the occupational distribution of population, or considering, with 
the care that even an amateur historian might have been ex- 
pected to give to the matter, the historical background of the 
development, he believed that a more efficient functioning of 
rural social institutions, the school, the church, community li 
braries and assembly halls, and the extension of inter-communi 
cation through improved roads, rural free delivery, the tele- 
phone, and the bicyele, would largely stem the tide of city mi- 
grants.” From his interest in the perpetuation of the native 
stock, in numbers and vigor, he was particularly concerned with 
the conditions under which farm-women lived and worked. They 
should not shirk in any way their proper responsibilities but 
their burdens should be lightened and their outlook upon life 
broadened.*° 

78 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 128-29. 


79 Ibid., Il, 676; III, 83; VI, 1278-84; Plunkett, op. cit., 126; Report Country 


Life Com., 8. 


80 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1290-93; Report Country Life Com., 9, 22 
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Not only did the President’s vision for country life, as fully 
expanded, include the improvement of living conditions for ¢h, 
farmer and his family, provision for recreation and culture for 
the parents and modernized education and amusement for t 
children, but it embraced that peculiar American character 0! 


unstable tenure and uncertain status, the hired-man. The fan 
labor problem, he was convinced, was to be met only by provid 
ing permanent employment with remuneration and conditio: 
that made possible a satisfactory standard of living.* 

The feeling of certain unsympathetic critics that the Pres; 
dent’s thinking on the social aspects of country life was sentj 
mental and emotional rather than carefully reasoned, was 1 


) 
Li 


lessened by such ill-considered statements as those made to 
gvroup of agricultural college students at the celebration of the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the establishment of land-grant 
colleges: ‘*You will learn as much sound social and industrial! 
doctrine from Octave Thanet’s stories of farmers and wag 
workers as from avowed sociological and economic studies. . .”’ “ 

In the attainment of this developing program of rural eco 
nomic and social betterment, Roosevelt favored a moderate but 
gradually increasing application of governmental activity; his 
political philosophy, in this as in other fields, adjusted itself to 
his growing social convictions. In the development of his think 
ing regarding the relation of government to economic and socia 
welfare, three fairly distinct stages can be noted, the pre-presi 
dential period, the presidency, and the Progressive moveme! 
Naturally from inheritance and environment a conservative, li 
departed from that position more slowly and less fully than is 
popularly thought. When he came to the presidency it is evident 
that he had no carefully thought-out social philosophy and no 
definite program of action. As late as 1899 he felt that the popu 
lar unrest about the trusts was ‘‘largely aimless and baseless’’ 
and wondered what, if anything, should be done about this prob 
lem,** concerning which a few years later he was so confident 
Even at the close of his administrations, Herbert Croly, who was 

81 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1290; Roosevelt, ‘*‘ Rural Life,’’ Outl 
Aug. 27, 1910, p. 921. 

82 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1292. 

83 To H. H. Kohlsaat, Aug. 7, 1899, H. H. Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Hard 
(New York, 1923), 82. 
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‘er to laud him as the great champion of progressivism,” found 
q regards constructive social policies, ( ssentially a Jeffer 
‘an individualist.** Of his successor, whose not inconsistent 
omie policies he was to find so impossible a few months 
ence, Roosevelt wrote, shortly before the election, ‘‘I think it 
been very rare that two public men have ever been so much 
all the essentials of their beliefs and practices.’’ 

As president he recommended no startling innovations either 
the regulation or the encouragement of the agricultural busi 
ess, To his farmer audiences he delighted to preach a somewhat 
oder! ized gospel according to Poor Richard. The government, 


asserted, must give everyone a ‘‘square deal,’’ however much 
little that was assumed to involve, and then the individual 
uld be able to shift for himself.*’ Among the glories, if possi 
limitations in a highly industrialized régime, of American 
iral economy, was the fact that ‘‘Self-help and individual in 
tive remain to a peculiar degree typical of life in the country, 
fe on a farm, in the lumbering camp, on a ranch.’’ 
In part as an alternative to governmental action, he favored 
luntary association of farmers. He came eventually to recog 
nize that combination in this occupation, however difficult to 
chieve, was as essential under modern conditions as in any 
ther.*® Governmental cooperation, he was led to see, could most 
ffectively function through organizations, and he was especially 
thusiastie over the pioneer extension work in the South a 
orerunner of the county agent system. The Grange, he believed, 


as ‘‘good in itself’? and was ‘‘capable of a well-nigh infinite 


further extension for good so long as it is kept to its own legiti 
ate business.’’ * 
Hesitant as he was to approve new extensions of governmental 
id to private business, Roosevelt never consistently opposed the 
Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy (New York, 1914), 11. 
Herbert Croly, Promise of American Life (New York, 1909), 172 


To Trevelyan, June 19, 1908, Rhodes, op. cit., 381, 388. 

Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V, 842-44; Messages a Specches, I, 280 

Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 127. 

Ibid., V, 944; VII, 1681; Roosevelt, ‘‘The Progressive Party,’’ ¢ iry, Oct 

1913, p. 833: Re}; rt Country Life Com., 6-8. 

Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I11, 200-201; V, 945; VI, 1281, 1285-87; M 
Speecl I, 69; 

I velt, Pre ential A V, 944; FE rt Count I ( f 
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system that involved the most extreme application of such aid. 
and the one that had involved, in notorious instances, favoritisy 
and special privilege to the flagrant disregard of the ‘‘squar, 


‘ 


deal,’’ the protective tariff. After being temporarily led astr; 


as he was convinced, by his college instruction,” he became a) 
remained a consistent champion of protection as a bulwark 
national prosperity and security. For the ‘‘lowa Idea,’’ that ) 
able forerunner of his own Progressive movement, he had 
sympathy, but looked upon it as a ‘‘formless and vague uneas 
ness about the trusts in favor of tariff revision.’’ ** Indignant 
the attempt to associate his name with the western revisionist 
movement, he was econvineed that, when deemed necessary, ‘*) 
vision must be made in accordance with the principles ot 
protective system, and by the friends of that system.’’ His 
panegyric on the Dingley tariff in Minneapolis in the spring 
19038, reflected a full acceptance of orthodox party traditions | 
this issue and anticipated by some six years his successor’s d 
fense of an act of similar origin and intent in the mueh-( 
nounced Winona speech: ‘‘The present phenomenal prosperit) 
has been won under a tariff which was made in accordai 
with certain fixed and definite principles, the most important 
which is an avowed determination to protect the interests 





the American producer, business man, wage-worker, and far 
alike.’’ * The next vear, in his speech of acceptance, he set 
at length the home-market argument, with all of its age-lo 
accumulations and embellishments.” 

Conscientiously opposed to ‘‘tariff tinkering’’ either by west 


’ neither 


ern agricultural leaders or eastern ‘‘doctrinaires,’ 
which class could be regarded as friends of the protective sys 
tem, Roosevelt was even less in sympathy with western radi 
movements. In a notable mayoralty contest early in his career, 
he had represented the conservative forces aligned against 
arch-agitator, Henry George. For the agrarian movements of t 
eighties and nineties he had the typical eastern ‘‘regular’’ att 

92 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 30, 

93 To Lodge, Sept. 27, 1902, Roosevelt Lodge Correspondence, I, 533. 

94 To Lodge, April 27, 1903, ibid., II, 6-7. 

95 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 297. 


6 Tbid., ILI, 75-79; see also, III, 41; VII, 1512. 
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‘ude. The Alliance men he regarded as annoying obstructionists 
the path of orthodox Republicanism.” The reform Governor 
sured Senator Platt, who had questioned his economic sound 
<s, that he was ‘‘as strongly opposed to Populism in ever) 
ve as the greatest representative of corporate wealth 

Peffer was a ‘‘well-meaning, pin-headed, anarchistie crank,’’ 

nd Bryan himself, among numerous other undesirable attri 
ites, was a ‘‘ born demagogue,’’ who had ‘‘every crank, fool and 
itative eriminal in the country behind him, and a large propor 

of the ignorant honest class .. .’’*’” The campaign of 

1806 he considered ‘‘the greatest crisis in our national fate, save 

the Civil War...’’**’ In the eampaign of 1900 he looked 
himself as a sort of political missionary to the Far West, 
to convert the people of his adopted section from the errors into 
ich they had been led by false guides.’”* To his future rival in 

the Progressive movement, Roosevelt paid his respeets in 1908 
the expression of the hope that the party platform would be 

‘as free from the Hale type of reactionary policy as from the 

La Follette type of fool radicalism.’’ 

Meanwhile, however, with the extension of his measures of 
vernmental regulation, he had apparently been led further 
ay from the familiar paths than he fully realized. At any rate, 
ith the unfolding of his ‘‘New Nationalism’’ program, his 
iews regarding the relation of government to economic and 
social welfare perceptibly broadened,’ and in the reconstrue 
lo Lodge, Nov. 10, 1890, and Sept. 25, 1892, Roosevelt-I 

106, 124. 


® Roosevelt, Autobiography, 2324. 
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lo Brander Matthews, Dec. 9, 1894, Bishop, op. cit., I, 56 
To A. R. Cowles, July 19, 1896, Roosevelt-Cowles Letters, 187-88. For estimates 
same effect at various times to 1908, see Roosevelt-Lodae ( rresp lence, I, 


416; II, 224, 450; Bishop, op. cit., II, 99. 

Roosevelt-Cowles Letters, 197. 

To Lodge, Nov. 9, 1900, Roosevelt-Lodge ¢ 
raphy, 141. 


rrespondence, I, 479; Roosevelt 


To Lodge, June 8, 1908, Roosevelt-Lodge Corre spondence, II, 297 
‘For the agricultural proposals in the Progressive party platform of 1912, s¢ 
H. Porter, National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), 339, 343, 346. The Pri 
gress ive party was not, of course, an agrarian party, in the sense, for instance, in 
the Populist party was (W. B. Bizzell, The Green Rising (New York, 1926 
78), though Roosevelt, in discussing the principles and aims of the new party in 
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tion days shortly before his death, he went, in theory at least. 
still further in his conceptions of social aid and control. In 19}: 
he wrote that his party should be one of ‘‘sane, construecti) 

radicalism, just as it was under Lincoln;’’ it should meet 





the issues of the new age and not live in the past.’’’ The chief 
these issues, in his opinion, were ‘‘transportation; price fixi: 


rigid public control if not ownership of mines, forests and wate; 
ways,’’ and labor participation ‘‘in the management of indus 
trial affairs.’’*’® Agriculture was not directly ineluded it 
program, and what his attitude would have been toward 
reconstruction of that industry in the succeeding years, is 
matter of interesting but hardly profitable speculation. 

The Executive’s inherited individualism and basic conservyat 
ism, from which he departed with reluctance, accounts in « 
siderable part for the fact that, in comparison with the volw 
of his agitation and preachments, the constructive agricultura 
legislation of his terms was relatively small. Roosevelt, it 
true, might have urged, in paraphrase of Charles II, that his 
words were his own, legislative acts belonged to Congress; ai 
however magnetic his appeal to his party at large, he was 1 
bly ineffective in his congressional leadership. Then, too, it mus 
be recognized that the full effect upon public opinion of his ag 
tations was not manifested until after he had retired to te 
nically private life, particularly since some of the more import 
ant issues were only brought to public notice near the close ot 
last term. At all events, the fact remains that, in practice, 
Wilsonian ‘‘New Freedom,’’ so much ridiculed by Progressi: 
spokesmen, in agriculture as in other lines, went far beyond 1 
latent ‘‘New Nationalism’’ in constructive achievements. 

The developments in the Department of Agriculture, asid 
from an extension of regulatory activities which applied onl 





incidentally to agriculture, were, generally speaking, thos 
was ‘well nigh the gravest problem before this nation.’’ Century, October, 191 
833. 

5 To William Allen White, April 4, 1918, Bishop, op. cit., II, 442-43. 

106To Will Hays, May 15, 1918, ibid., II, 446. 

7E. D. Ross, ‘‘ Nationalization of the Democratic Party,’’ Historical Out! 
April, 1923. ‘‘ No other administration in American history has passed so muc! 
lation directly favorable to the interests of farmers as that of President Wi 
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rmal growth.’’* Marketing organizations were given a certain 
degree of legislative aid, but David Lubin’s schemes for trans- 
nting much-praised European codperative systems aroused 





no administrative enthusiasm.’ Appropriations for agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations involved, for the most part, a 
normal progress along lines already marked out rather than any 
ew or advanced tendencies.'”® 

Most notable and striking of the Rooseveltian measures for 
agriculture were the portions of his general conservation pro 
cram that applied to this industry. These were problems that had 
long held a prominent place in his national thinking, and asso 
ciation with the Pinchot group of conservationists gave them a 
more systematic and complete formulation.'*" The reclamation 
program, in particular, was directly in harmony with his small 
proprietor and production ideals. In his appraisal of his presi- 
dency, Roosevelt put the Newlands Act among his most out 
standing accomplishments; it was a measure, in his judgment, 
to be ranked next to the Homestead Act itself in American land 
settlement policies.*** Today there is a peculiar irony in the as 
surance given to Congress, in the annual message of 1904, that 
in the promotion of the irrigation of the arid West ‘‘The larger 
problems have been solved, and it now remains to execute with 


care, economy, and thoroughness the work which has been laid 
“= 
The country life movement, culminating in the work of the 
Country Life Commission, inspired directly by Pinchot and 
Horace Plunkett but appealing strongly to the President’s love 
of the unusual,'** had a much less tangible basis of appeal than 
the more material features of the conservation program. On the 
contrary this movement, by reason of its unusualness and its 
sW. L. Wanlass, The United States Department of Agriculture (Baltimore, 
)), 24-30; Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United States (Lex 
, Ky., 1923), 34-35. 
» Olivia R. Agresti, David Lubin (Boston, 1922), 269. 
ms Kandel, Federal Aid for Vocational Education (New York, 1917), 52 
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Roosevelt, Autobiography, 313, 337-39, 401-402, 429-31; Plunkett, op. cit., 22 
24; Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1310-19; VII, 1534-46. 
To Sidney Brooks, Dee. 28, 1908, Bishop, op. cit., II, 130. 
Roosevelt, residential Addresses, III, 145-46. 
t Roosevelt, Autobiography, 451-53; Plunkett, op. cit., 8-9. 
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seeming encroachment upon the affairs of private life, lent itse}; 
peculiarly to censure and ridicule."** In view of subsequent devel. 
opments in government by commission, such alarmist pronoune 

ments as the following regarding this purely investigational body 
seem highly amusing: ‘‘The idea that a paternal Government 
at Washington is to concern itself with their sanitary, hygienie, 
business, social, and domestic interests, and help them to better 
their condition, involves a reversal of the theory the peopl 

govern themselves through agencies of their own and are not 
governed by a superior power exercising a benevolent oversight 
of their personal affairs. 


99 116 


Critics of the administration’s 
economic policies suggested, as more effective means for bet 
tering the farmer’s position than the proposed social ‘‘uplift,”’ 
the removal of discriminations and corporate abuses, the estal 
lishment of a parcels post system, the lowering of telephone, 
telegraph, and railroad rates, the curbing of the implement trust, 
and, especially the revision of the tariff.’ One journal ev 
questioned why agriculture should be investigated more thai 
other interests, since for the past twenty years this occupation 
had enjoyed more prosperity than its rivals.'’* 

From the side of agriculture itself there was a lack of unan 
imous approval. The Worthy Overseer of the National Grange 
was highly indignant that a commission, appointed by the chief 
executive, should go ‘‘slumming’’ among the farmers of the 
country as a preliminary to the inauguration of an ‘‘uplift’’ pri 
gram."'* The worthy officer’s suggestion that it might be well to 
start an uplift movement for members of Congress doubtless 
would have met with the hearty agreement of the President, but 
he would not have agreed with the assertion that this particular 
order was engaged in activities for rural betterment which made 
the presidential commission wholly superfluous, not to say im 
pertinent. In lighter vein, but with real pertinence, Mr. Dooley 
pointed out that daily life had its monotonies for the urban as 

115 Plunkett, op. cit., 30-32. 


116 New York Journal of Commerce, quoted in Literary Digest, Aug. 22, 1908 


» 235. 
117 Independent, Oct. 29, 1908, p. 1014; New York Evening Journal quoted 
Literary Digest, Aug. 22, 1908, p. 236. 

118 Independent, Oct. 29, 1908, p. 1012. 

119T, C. Atkeson, Semi-Centennial History of the Patrons of Husbandry (New 
York, 1916), 255-57. 
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vr the rural dweller.’®® Finally, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
complained of the shortsightedness that would lead to the crea- 
a ofl a commission of men only to investigate matters that so 
\ tally coneerned the interests ot women.**' 

It was highly characteristic of Roosevelt that to this plan of 
reform, in which his direct interest was aroused only at the 
eleventh hour of his administration, he should have held with the 
vreatest tenacity. In the view of confidential observers, no other 
conflict in his stormy presidency caused him so much chagrin 
as the disregard and ridicule of this pet project.'** The refusal of 
(Congress to make an appropriation to print the Commission’s 
report brought to a climax the differences between executive and 
legislature which had featured his rule to such an unfortunate 
extent,’’* and, according to one report, the failure of his sue 
cessor to continue the Commission was the culminating influence 
in the historic break between the two leaders.'** 

Inauspicious as was its start, and incomplete and superficial 
as much of its investigation was bound to be, the interest that the 
Commission’s work and Roosevelt’s discussion of it aroused 
served, in the opinion of competent observers, to initiate the 
modern country-life movement with its progressing constructive 
investigations and studies and its more systematic and efficient 
organization.’*® Considering this far-reaching, beneficent influ 
ence, there was a better justification for placing the work of this 
much-ridiculed Commission upon the roll of honor of his admin 
istrations **° than there was for certain other policies which 
Roosevelt, with equal confidence, there included. 

F, P. Dunne, ‘‘Mr. Dooley on Uplifting the Farmers,’’ American Magazine, 
November, 1908, pp. 95-97. 

‘Charlotte Perkins Gilman, ‘‘That Rural Home Inquiry — Why Are There no 
Women on the President’s Commission?’’ Good Housekeeping, January, 1909, p. 

122 Dunn, op. cit., II, 93. 

123 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 454-55; Century, October, 1913, p. 833. 

124 Leary, op. cit., 27-28. For quite a different explanation of the break, see Kohl 

it, op. cit., 185. 

125 J, F, Steiner, Community Organization (New York, 1925), 154: W. H. Wilson, 
‘The Church and the Country Life Movement,’’ Journal of Social Forces, November, 


1923, p. 23; C. 8. Kates, ‘‘Origin and Growth of Rural Conferences,’’ Annals of the 
imerican Acade my, March, 1912, pp. 110-11; O. M. Kile, The Farm Bureau M 


nt (New York, 1921), 95. 
To Sidney Brooks, Dec. 28, 1908, Bishop, op. cit., II, 131; also Plunkett, op. 


cvt., 28-29, 
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One of the most difficult tasks of the student of history js ; 
determine, with a reasonable degree of exactness, the relati 
of an outstanding leader to the forces of his time, the exten} ; 
which he shaped them and the extent to which he was shaped 
them. This has been true in the study of Jefferson and the d 
ocratic movement of his time, of Jackson and the political upris 
ing that bears his name, of Lincoln and the Free Soil moven 
and it applies equally to the appraisal of Roosevelt and the py 
gressive movements of his period, with the added difficulty iy 
latter case that we are still near enough to feel something ot 
heat of the conflict. But the more one studies the course of . 
national life in these years, the more he is convinced that 
real significance of this unique personality was in arousing t 
masses of his fellow citizens to a somewhat fuller appreciati: 
of the social demands of their new age, in helping to guide ¢ 
national thinking from the old individualism to an acceptance 
an ever-increasing degree of social control. As the leader’s think 
ing changed in his outlook upon the nations present needs and 
future destiny, he sought to bring about a corresponding chang 
in national publie opinion. His work thus falls in the border! 
between two eras.'*' The leader himself personified this tray 
tional stage, with such a curious mingling of the old and the 1 
in his political and social philosophy as to make it possible | 
certain critics to class him as a ‘‘confirmed Hamiltonian’? lac! 
ing in true social purpose,’** and for others to acclaim him 1 
great fulfiller of the basie principles of Populism.’*? As regard 
agriculture, Roosevelt carried over into his thinking and polici 
many of the traditional frontier notions and prejudices; but 
came more and more, though never fully and clearly, to sense thi 
conditions and needs of the new industrialized age — in scienti 
fic production, business organization, and governmental aid and 
regulation. 

* Nation, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 36. 

128 Jbid., Sherman, op. cit., 285. 

+ J. A. Woodburn, ‘‘ Western Radicalism in American Polities,’’ Miss. Val. H 
Rev., September, 1926, pp. 159-61; F. E. Haynes, Third Party Movements sini 


Civil War (lowa C ty; 1916), 478: S. J. suck, The Granger Movement (Cambridg 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
BANKING IN TENNESSEE 


By Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


[1 1795 Andrew Jackson established a store at Clover Bottom, 
ar Nashville. In order to procure his wares, he had gone to 
Philadelphia and sold 50,000 acres of Tennessee land. Having 
ide his purchases, his boxes and barrels were loaded on wagons 
nd hauled to Pittsburgh. A flatboat carried them thence to the 
outh of the Cumberland, where they were transferred to keel 
boats and poled up the river past Nashville to the landing near 
Clover Bottom.’ On a similar journey in 1804, Jackson carried 
home a suite of living-room furniture in addition to his mer 
ehandise, and he has left us a detailed account of his expenses 
route, including his own tavern bills and a statement of pro 
isions purchased for the ‘‘hands.’’ * 
During these early days, the principal currency of Tennessee 
msisted of ‘‘guard certificates,’’ a species of redeemable scrip 
furnished to the soldiers who performed cuard duty on the fron 
coods, but took his pay largely in peltry and cotton. These arti 
es, under the care of one of his partners, were boated down to 
‘ew Orleans and sold for cash.* Boatmen who thus disposi d of 
their goods often put their money into a rawhide bag and, taking 
their chances with the Indians and highwaymen, returned to 
Nashville over the Natchez Trace. 


‘ 


Such was the course of trade during the frontier period. The 


erchant furnished his own capital, his own transportation, and 
did his own buying and selling. It is hardly necessary to say that 


hi S. Ba ++ (ed ( 
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only a few articles of prime necessity were thus introduced up 
the border. . 

Though the facilities were later improved, the channels 
lowed by the commerce of the Southwest were not material] 
changed until the day of the iron horse. Manufactures wer 
transported from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and then down 
rivers to the market. towns. In order to pay for these goo 
cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs were sent to New Orlea; 
This is practically the whole story, but banks and commissio) 
merchants arose to facilitate the trade, and business beea; 
stratified as society underwent the same change. 

On the frontier nearly every family produced its own clothing 
as well as its own food. There were not many obvious distine 
tions in such a social group, but as incomes increased, luxury 
creased. Larger incomes resulted from increased exportatio1 
and greater luxury required increased imports, for luxuri 
were not produced at home. The difference between the gentl 
man and the farmer was mainly the difference between hom 
spun and broadcloth. Thus a growing trade went hand in hand 
with an increasing social stratification, and the problem of banks 
was closely tied up with the problem of democracy. 

The Nashville Bank received its charter in 1807, and was | 
first such institution to be established in Tennessee.® In 1811 | 
Bank of the State of Tennessee, with Hugh Lawson White as its 
president, was founded in Knoxville.’ These were the only im 
portant charters granted by the state before the War of 1812, 
and the business transacted under them was small. In fact, fron 
tier conditiors persisted in Tennessee until this period, but the 
war ushered in a change. 

Much federal money was expended in the state in the raising 
and equipping of troops. This brought purchasing power, and as 
soon as the conflict was over, a people who had heretofore lived 
almost entirely upon their own resources began to taste thi 
sweets of imported luxury.* The opening of new lands, the spread 
of the culture of upland cotton, the high price which the staple 

6 Tennessee, Public Acts, 1807-08, 164-73; Nashville Impartial Review and C 
berland Repository, Nov. 3, 1808. 


7 Tennessee, Public Acts, 1811, 83-96. 


8 Nashville Gazette, Oct. 29, 1820. 
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anded in the years following the war,’ and the exploitation 
steamboat navigation which began for Tennessee in 1818, 
] tributed to bring about a period ot expansion and specula 
which lasted until 1819. 
Inereasing trade created a new demand for banks. Speci pay 
nts had been suspended during the war, and paper mone ol 
ibtful value was plentiful."* In 1816 the Second Bank of the 
United States was chartered by Congress, and when it went into 
eration in 1817, specie payments were resumed and pressure 
brought to bear upon ‘‘wild cat’’ banks with the result that 
issues of unsound notes were greatly reduced.” A demand 
irose in Tennessee for more banks and more paper, and the 
Legislature heard the ery. 
\ prejudice existed in some quarters against the new Bank of 
e United States. Felix Grundy and a group of Nashville mer 
ts were making a strenuous effort to seeure the establish 
ment of a branch of that institution in their town,”* but the meas 
ire was opposed in the Legislature.” 
The merehants were anxious for the establishment of the 
branch bank. Existing and prospective investors in state bank 
tock were against it, and under the leadership of Hugh Lawson 
White," president of the Bank of the State of Tennessee, thé J 
carried their point. An annual tax of $50,000 was levied against 
‘foreign’’ bank or branch which might be opened in Ten 
essee,’® and a number of petty banks were established in the 
all towns of the state.’’ In this manner a substantial rural sup 
{tlas of American Agriculture (Washington, 1918), Part V, Section A, ‘ 
Moore and Foster, Tennessee, the Volunteer State (Chicago, 1923), II, 85-86; 
Banner, April 14, 1827. 
Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1823, ‘‘Report of A. V. Br 


D. R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States (New York, 192 
St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘Some Phases of Tennessee Polities in 


>’ American Historical Rea ew, xIV, 60; Nashville Wh s Fel 7, 1818 


nnessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1817, 160-62 


pers of James K. Polk (mss. in Library of Congress), John Catron to Polk, 
17, 1837; Naney N. Seott, A Memoir of Hugh Lawson Whit P 
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port was secured by the state banking interest,** but the p 
of Knoxville and Nashville criticized the dissipation of capi 
among towns where there was little trade. The commerci 
terests preferred a unified state banking system, with its 
office in Knoxville or Nashville and its branches throughout 
state.’® This, in fact, was made possible by the inclusion in 

act of incorporation of a provision permitting the new p 
banks to become branches of either of the older institutions, ar 
it was presently accomplished when most of them were 
solidated with the Nashville Bank.” 

The merchants at this time showed a willingness to secu 
credit from either state or federal banks,** and the manipulations 
against the latter seem to have been engineered by a small grou 
of interested investors. Eventually, however, after the new Ban! 
of the United States was well under way, it brought so mue 
pressure to bear upon the state banks that public sentiment 
swung toward the local institutions.” 

Though the principal function of banks — to furnish currene 
and credit — has not changed during the last hundred years a 
more, their methods of doing business have undergone such 
transformation that some description of their early operations 
is necessary in order that their historical significance can } 
made clear. 

When a group of promoters received a charter from the Legi 
lature permitting them to establish a bank with a certain author 
ized capital, they issued stock and put it on the market, but 
purchasers of this stock never found it necessary to pay mor 
than a small proportion — usuaily one-fifth — of their subscriy 
tions in eash, and gold and silver did not always form a larg 
part of this small cash payment. The remainder of the subseriy 
tion was due to be paid whenever the directors should eall fo1 

18 Nashville Whig, Nov. 24 and Dee. 1, 1817. 


19 Correspondence of Governor McMinn (mss. in Tennessee A rchives), MeMin: 


directors of Holston Bank, July 18, 1817; Nashville Clarion, Sept. 16, 1817. 
Nashville Whig, March 14 and July 18, 1818. 
1MeMinn Correspondence, P. H. Darby to MeMinn, Jan. 12, 1818; Nash 
Whig, Dee. 15, 1817, Jan. 31, 1818; Nashville Clarion, Jan. 20, 1818. 
Nashville Clarion, Feb. 3 and Nov. 17, 1818, June 15, 1819. The gradual « 


of sentiment can be traced in the three editorials here referred to. 
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Che result was that banks often embarked upon their w 
ireers With a very small amount of paid-in ecapit 
;, however, constituted no serious difficulty for the pro 
ters. The charters usually contained provisions that the debts 
tracted should not exceed twice the amount of the capital 


ly paid in, and penalties were provided in case of failure 


t obligations, but the amount of currency which a 
issue Was, in practice, limited only by the chances 


‘it in circulation. Three dollars in paper for one in the 


reserve was considered a safe margin, and the proportion 
ran far beyond this.** 
['nder these circumstances, the profits of banking were hand 
so lor Yas the times were ood. Divide nds otten ran as 
or twelve per cent, and even then a considerable propor 
n of the earnings was passed into the reserve fund.** This b 
the ease, it is strange that so much capital was available for 
ericulture and so little for banking in the Southwest. Most of 
funds invested in Tennessee banks came from eastern cities 


neipally Philadelphia.*® The social importance of planting 


ess furnishes the chief explanation of this situation. Yet 


+ wv 


Tennessee, there was not the same prejudice against mer 
ints which existed in the lower South. 
The business transacted by the banks was principally of tw 
ds: the discounting of notes, and the purchase of bills of do 
stic exchange. The former type of transaction requires 
planation, for it differed in no essential respect from the pres 
practice of lending money on personal notes. In those days, 
wever, the borrowers were often farmers whose economic 
sition did not justify the credit extended them. 


issued to Daniel Smith, March 5, 1810; ree J ( 
$14 (John Ove n I ers). These ms ng t I I Ss 
Dee. 1815; Le J. Halsey (« i 
: III, 359 ff 
s Ar es, I k Papers, State of B 
Ss 17, 1821 bid., State of the Union I J 837 
J 22, 1819; Nashville Union, Nov. 14, 18 
rennessee Archives, Bank Papers, Report of | 
Bank, 1818-24, dated May 17, 1838; ibid., § m ) 
ers’ Bank, Jan. 1, 1837 J 1, 1839 \ 5 
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The exchange business, on the other hand, was the main reas 
for the existence of banks in the Southwest. It was only by this 
means that the planter was able to secure a certain amount 
cash for his crops, and it was for this reason that he beeam 
staunch supporter of both state and federal banks during 
period when the Whig party flourished in the South. 

Professor Bassett, in his recent book, The Plantation O) 


A 


seer, devotes a chapter to the relation between the planter and 
the New Orleans merchant to whom he consigned his erop 
Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk, being planters on a larg 
scale, usually shipped their cotton directly to New Orleans 0) 
their own responsibility, turning it over to merchants at t! 
port to be marketed. The merchant received the cotton on ¢ 
signment, sold it, and, after having deducted his commissi 
remitted the proceeds to the shipper. If this had been the usual 
procedure among planters, local merchants and local ban! 
would have found it hard to make a living. 

At the other end of the agricultural scale were many farmers 
who sold their crops outright to local merchants, receiving cash 
or goods in payment.** The ‘‘country’’ merchants of the cross 
roads did most of their business in this way, but the ‘‘commis 
sion’? merchants of the principal towns owned warehouses and 
steamboats as well as stocks of merchandise.*® 

The majority of the substantial planters neither shipped their 
own crops to New Orleans nor sold them directly to the country 
merchants. They consigned them to the commission merchants 
the trading towns for sale in New Orleans. This process, with the 
aid of banks, enabled the planter to realize some cash on his crop 
without having to wait several months, as would be the ease if the 
cotton were shipped directly to New Orleans. 

‘J. S. Bassett, The Southern Plantation Overseer (Northampton, Mass., 1925 
221-59 


28 This is shown by numerous advertisements of merchants in local newspapers. 
29 It is certainly not possible to draw a clear line of demarcation between t 


e ’ 


country’’ merchant and the ‘‘commission’’ merchant. The latter imported goods 
and did a retail business over the counter in addition to his commission business. 
The former received his supplies from the Nashville merchants and doubtless sh1j 
small crops on consignment to them at times. Thus the retail and the commiss 
businesses overlapped. It was merely a question as to which predominated. The mos 


valuable information on this point is also obtained from advertisements in news 


papers. 
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\ cotton crop was usually harvested by Christmas-time, but it 
I bruary or Mareh before the rivers rose sufficiently to re 
ts shipment to New Orleans * — for both the Tennessee and 


+ 


Cumberland rivers had bad shoals which could not be navi 
at low stages of the water. After the crop reached 1 
ition, the negotiation of the sale might require some time 

r completion, and then the remittance of the funds up the river 
cause still further delay. Those who shipped their cotton 


) ( 
4ial 


I" etly probably cot a better price in New Orleans than they 
ild have received in Nashville; that is, in case the merchants 


whom they dealt were honest men. But it was only planters 
the most ample means who could finance the production of a 


Ll « 


and then wait several months longer before realizing their 


eeeds 
[he customary practice was as follows: as soon as the crop 
is gathered, the planter took it to a local merchant, who r 

ved it for shipment to New Orleans.” The local dealer had a 
tanding relation with some New Orleans firm, which was to re 


ve and market all cotton sent down to it. This enabled the loeal 
merchant to go to the bank and draw a bill of domestic exchange 
on his correspondent at the port. This bill was usually for an 
amount equal to about half the current market price of the cot 
ton to be shipped, and it ordinarily had from four to six months 
to run to maturity. The bank purchased this bill, charging from 
six to eight per cent interest and from one to two per cent ex 
change. The local merchant charged two and a half per cent for 
his serv ices, and the proceeds, after deducting all charg Ss, were 
urned over to the planter.® 

Cash came high at these figures — from ten to twelve per cent 

but the planters were glad to get it even at this exorbitant 
rate, and the banks did their most profitable business in this 


P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama (Montgomery, 1922), 75. 
nessee Archives, Bank Papers, Union Bank to Gener Assembly, Oct 


Ibid., Statement of Rates of Discount on Bills on New Orleans Purchased by 
Bank, Nov. 1, 1837, to Nov. 1, 1839; also the same for Planters’ Bank, dated 
Novy. 30, 1839; Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1833, Report on the Affairs 
Union Bank, 374-76; National Banner and Nashville Daily A tiser, N 
Nov. 28, 1833; Nashville Whig, Sept. 2, 1839. It was the mer nt w trans 


ess with the bank. He was known as the ‘‘ 


red by the planter as well as the merchant. 
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class of transaction.** When the cotton finally was sold by 
New Orleans merchant, the bill of exchange was taken up at some 
bank in that city and the remainder of the proceeds, after ll 
charges and commissions were deducted, was remitted to th, 
planter. 

sv this process money was accumulated in the New Orlea) 
banks to the credit of the up-country banks, but the up-country 
banks did not need funds in New Orleans. Nashville sold } 
produce down the river, but purchased her supplies of manufac 
tured articles from Philadelphia. Hence the New Orleans balance 
had to be transferred to that city. Such a transaction was not dit 
ficult. New Orleans shipped cotton to Liverpool and the shipper 
was paid in a bill of exchange on London. London exchange was 
in demand in Philadelphia to pay for imports of manufactures 
from England, and it usually brought a premium in the mar 
ket. Therefore, it was easy for the New Orleans banks to remit 
London exchange to Philadelphia, and then pay their up-country 
creditors by checks on the eastern city, for which they received 
one to two per cent premium.”° 

Thus the up-country banks got their funds to Philadelphia, and 
they did a thriving business in selling checks and ‘‘post notes” 
to local merchants who had debts to the eastward.*’ A check was 
usually made payable on sight, but a ‘‘post note’’ was made pay 
able four to six months after date. Such notes were not consid 
ered a part of the currency of the bank, but they frequently 
passed as such, especially during those veriods when the ordi 
nary currency was redeemable in specie, and hence hard to keep 
in circulation in a debtor community.** The banks normalls 

‘Nashville Whig, Oct. 14, 1839. 

84 Polk Papers, A. O. Harris to Polk, April 13, 1836; Tennessee Archives, Bank 
Papers, Sketch of the immediate liabilities and means of the Bank of Tennessee, 
Nov. 6, 1839. 

35 Abernethy, op. cit., 91. 

36 Tennessee Archives, Bank Papers, State of Union Bank, March 18, 1837; 
Statement of Planters’ Bank and Branches, July 1, 1839; also Statement of Rates 
Exchange Charged by Union Bank, Nov. 1, 1837, to Nov. 1, 1839; R. C. H. Catter 
Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903), 506; Nashville Republican a 
State Gazctte, Oct. 25, 1834. ’ 

87 Tennessee Archives, Bank Papers, Statement of Union Bank and Branches, Oct 
1, 1839; Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1839, Message of Governor Pp 
53-68, 


38 Nashville Union, April 26, 1838. 
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ved one to two per cent premium on this eastern exchange, 
tif post notes were issued, interest was sometimes allowed for 
period they had to run to maturity. By the use of these notes, 
ocal banks were able to anticipate their funds in the East, 
i tne Philadelphia banks frequently had considerable balar CCS 
heir books against the western institutions. 
is was the eirele of trade completed, and the loeal banks and 
al merchants were essential links in it. They did business on a 
nder margin of capital, and such funds as they had came 
rae l\ from the eastern cities and from Kurope. So lone as 
es were good the system worked, but it tended invariably 
ird inflation, and a period of expansion was inevitably fol 
ved by a erash. The first of these struck the Southwest in 
1819, when the price of cotton suddenly dropped.* 
So rapid had been development and so extensive the specula 
m in the ecotton-growing sections that great numbers of men 
nall means were ruined by this catastrophe.** They turned 
- 


tinectively to the Legislature for relief, and Felix Grundy 


k the lead in advocating their cause in Tennessee.” The entire 
( nmunity seems To have been stunned by the disaste . and 
\ndrew Jackson was one of the few prominent men who raised 
their voices in protest against the relief measures which were 
now passed.” 
The central feature of this relief scheme was a new state bank, 
ich was chartered in 1820. Its capital was to be furnished en 


rely by the state, its directors to be elected by the Legislature, 


esse Archives, Bank Papers, State of the Bank of Tenne , Oct. lf 
so State of the Union Bank, Jan. 6, 1838: als Bank of Tennes _— 
U. S. Bank, Dee. 16, 1839. 
rennessee Archives, Bank Papers, Statement of Planters’ Bank ; 
1839. On the general situation and business « Tennesses k 837 
S see Tennessee Assembly, Journa f the House, 1837, Repor f the J 
ttee on Banks, 658 ff.; Journal of the Senate, 1839, Report of Joint Com: 
ks, 549-67; Report of the Bank of Tennessee, pamphlet in State Library (N 
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and its loans apportioned among the counties according to { 
taxes paid in each. It was also provided that any creditor y 
refused to receive the notes of this bank in satisfaction of his 
debt would be required to wait two years before he could enfore 
collection.” This was known as a ‘‘stay’’ law. 

Before the year ended, Kentucky established a bank simi] 
to that of Tennessee, and Alabama did the same in 1823." 

lor the first and last time, the debtors were clearly in the 
saddle in Tennessee, but their victory was of short duration 
The bank proved a disappointment because its loans were 
adequate to the demand,** and when the gubernatorial election 
took place in 1821, both candidates were opposed to this insti 
tution.** William Carroll, one of Jackson’s lieutenants in 
Battle of New Orleans, was the popular candidate, and he was 
elected.” The new governor was a progressive and democratic 
man, but he was a merchant and not in favor of relief legisla 
tion.®® His election marks the beginning of the end for the debtor 
class. 

In 1821 the Supreme Court of Tennessee held the stay law ot 
1820 unconstitutional.” In 1829 Carroll advocated the winding 
up of the business of the bank of 1820.° During the next year the 
cashier of that institution defaulted in the sum of $140,000 and 
the Legislature then decided to take the Governor’s advice.” The 
affairs of the bank, had, at first, been well managed, but in the 
end a loss was caused to the state equal, at least, to the interest 
on the money invested.” 

Meanwhile there had been a general resumption of specie pa) 

15 Nashville Clarion, Aug. 1, 1820. 

46 Nashville Gazette, Dee. 9, 1820; Abernethy, op. cit., 99, 

47 Nashville Whig, May 9, 1821, Sept. 4, 1822; Nashville Gazette, July 7, 1821 

48 Nashville Gazette, June 2, 1821; Nashville Clarion, June 13 and 27, 1821 
Knoxville Register, June 16, 1821. 

‘9 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1821, Message of Governor Carr 
86-99. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Tennessee Reports, Peck, 1-21, Townsend v. Townsend et al. 

52 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1829, 94-105. 

Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1831, 6-9; Journal of the H 
1831, 41 ff. 

54 Nashville Whig, Jan. 21, 1826; Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the S: 
1829, 55-59, 674-76; ibid., 1833, 7-11, 181-85; Journal of the House, 1833 
186-89, 
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nts on September i L826. The old Nashville Banl i 
d not been able to stand the strain and it closed its doors ae 
rdu oly. Not long after this, the old state bank of 


howey er 


; 


Knoxville 
ind up its affairs. In this case the closure was not caused by 
neial diffieulties, but by slender trade and the fact that the 


esident, Hugh L. White, had gone to the United States Senate 


} 
; 


as no longer able to devote his time to the affairs of the 
stitution. This left Tennessee with only one important bank 
a commercial business —the private firm of Yeatman, 

dis and Company, of Nashville. 

Under the cireumstances more extensive credit facilities were 
ded. Yet it was nota period ot expansion, and no new state 
were being’ organized by loeal promoters. The Legislature 

eame forward and repealed the Act of 1817 whereby the 


f +] 


of the United States had been prevented from locat 


a 
nch in Tennessee, and a branch was established in Nashville 
1827." It was doing most of the business for the state when 


Jackson opened his attack on the parent institution. 
The act of the Legislature by which this had been accomplished 
sed the lower house by a large majority,” and no spirited op 
sition to the measure of repeal was manifested anywhere in 
l'ennessee. It was only three years, however, before a decided 
nge in the situation took place. In 1829 a war against the 
] 


leral branch was started in the papers and in the legislature. 


Sioussat has pointed out that this pr ceded Jackson’s attack in 





is first annual message, and that it was probably inspired by 
the General.” The failure of the bank of 1820 occurred during 
the next year, and at once a movement was put on foot to estab 
lish a new state bank.® A charter was granted by the Legislature, 


nnessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1826, Message of G rnor C 
» p.- ¢ t ov-oV 

nessee Archives, Bank Papers, Statement of Nov. 17, 1826; Nat 
Vashville Daily A rtise Nov. 28, 1833 
S ¢ 


issat, op. cit., 62-63. 


James Phelan, History of Tennessee (Boston, 1888 , 

Vational Banner and Nashville Daily Advertiser, Apr. 3, 18 

rennessee Assem!] ly, Journal of the House, 1826, 173-74: Publ {cts, 1826, 18 
Sioussat, op. cit., 64; see also message of Governor H Tennessee Asser 


l of the Senate, 1829, 8-14. 


Southern Statesman, Dee. 3, 1831. 
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but the private property of the stockholders was made liable for 
the debts of the bank,®* and no capital was forthcoming for jy 
vestment under these conditions. 

In 1832 the matter was again brought up and the Union Bank 
was the result. The new charter was almost identical with that 
of 1831 except that the objectionable feature in regard to th, 
liability of the stockholders was removed. The state was to hold 
a minority of the stock and appoint a minority of the directors. 
It was, on a smaller seale, an institution very similar to the Bank 
of the United States —a privately owned and controlled bank, 
established along the usual commercial lines, but with special 
governmental privileges. In 1833 the Planters’ Bank of Nash 
ville was given a charter much like that of the Union Bank,” and 
at the same time the smaller Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank o! 
Memphis was incorporated.” As the federal branch was now 
closing up its affairs in Nashville,’* these institutions had a 
monopoly of the local business for the time being. Jackson’s fol 
lowing in Tennessee was certainly not opposed to commercial 
banking in general. 

The panic of 1837 brought another suspension of specie pay 
ments and another cry for relief. The demand was again an 
swered by the establishment of a state-owned bank, but the Whigs 
had been in power in Tennessee since 1835 and the institution 
which they created differed considerably from that of 1820. 

A senate committee issued a report on the project which 
stated that it was a_ bad thing for the state merely to borrow 
money to lend to its citizens through a bank controlled by the 
Legislature. Kentucky and Alabama, as well as Tennessee, had 
tried it and found it so. But if the state should borrow money 
and invest it in internal improvements, it would give employ 
ment to labor and also be of permanent benefit to the state. 
Ohio had done this to her advantage. The relief features of the 
bank should be purely temporary ; its permanent features should 

64 Ibid., Sept. 10, 1831; Tennessee, Public Acts, 1831, 4-11; Speeches of Aaron J. 
Brown (Nashville, 1854), 540-41. 

65 Tennessee, Public Acts, 1832, 2-13. 

66 Ibid., 1833, 30-42. 

67 Phelan, op. cit., 267-68. 

68 National Banner and Nashville Daily Advertiser, Nov. 28, 1833, ecommunicatio! 
from A. O. P. Nicholson. 
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be as fiscal agent for the work of improvement. The committee 
yproved the bill proposed.” 
[his appears to be a fair expression of the intent with which 
charter was drawn up. It provided that the capital should be 
irnished entirely by the state and the directors elected by the 
egislature, and that discounts of notes should be apportioned 


t 


mong the counties according to the qualified voters in each; but 

the loans apportioned to any county were not taken up within 
ifteen days, they might be placed elsewhere. It was also stipu 
lated that the value of bills of exchange purchased should never 
exceed that of notes under discount. This meant that half of the 
business of the bank would be of a purely commercial nature, 
nd that the apportionment of loans among the counties would 
not be maintained.’ 

Thus the new bank would have been able to compete with other 
banks on nearly equal terms if it had not been for the enormous 
obligations with which it was saddled. One hundred thousand 


dollars was to be paid annually out of its profits for the support 
ot common schools, and eighteen thousand for the support ot 
icademies. In addition to this, the state provided for the issuing 

bonds to internal improvement companies up to the aggre 


4 


cate amount of four million dollars, and the bank was to pay 


the interest on these securities.” 

The eredit of the state had been mortgaged to the debtors in 
1820. It was now mortgaged to the traders. 

The change in sentiment on the subject of banking which had 
come about during a period of twenty years is significant. Mid 
dle Tennessee had been willing to resort to the most questionable 
financial expedients after the panic of 1819, but ‘‘stay,’’ ‘‘ prop- 
erty,’’ and replevin laws were not even suggested after the crash 
of 1837. The bank of 1838, while holding out a sop to the debtors, 
was intended primarily to promote the commercial interests. 
Yet Middle Tennessee, with its good water transportation, had 
grrown too conservative to approve such an institution as this. 
The vote here was almost solidly against it. 

‘ennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1837, 614-18. 


rennessee Archives, Bank Papers, Wm. Nichol to Speaker of the Senate, Dee 


I 
1839, 
Nashville Union, Jan. 6, 1840; Tennessee, Public Acts, 1837-38, 153 ff. 


rennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1837-38, 323-24. 
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West Tennessee had been opened to settlement only 
1819, and the counties adjacent to Memphis were willing to s 
low the bank in order to get the improvements provided f 
the act. 


In East Tennessee the situation does not indicate the 





steady growth that had taken place west of the mountains. T 
part of the state had been settled first, and in the early day 
great mail from the East to New Orleans passed throug 
valley. Commercial prospects seemed bright, and this seet 
voted largely against the exclusion of the United States br 
and for the establishment of the petty banks in 1817.7 hh 
it was almost solidly against the debtors’ bank,”* for spec 
tion had not greatly affected this section before the panic 
After 1827 the great western mail no longer went by Ki 
ville, but was routed through Ohio and Kentucky to Nas! 
and thence to New Orleans.*® The river journey to New O1 
was so long and hazardous that the exports of foodstuff 
iron from the section were usually sold in northern Alabai 
and imports had to be hauled in wagons from Lynchburg or B 
timore.’* Under such conditions, internal improvements \ 
needed before banks. The old State Bank of 1811 had volunta 
closed its doors in 1828,"° and the vote of eastern Tennesse 
cast heavily against the state banks which were chartered 


“ye 
de 


1832 and 1833. 

Yet a change was at hand. In 1828 the little steamer A 
climbed over the Muscle Shoals and began carrying freight 
tween Knoxville and Decatur, Alabama,*' where connectio 
made with the Decatur-Tuscumbia railroad for transportati 

Ibid., 1817, 262. 

: Ibid., 1817, 252. 


ibid., 1820, 129. 


Abernethy p. cit., 81-82; Address of T sD. A S 
imphlet I rary of Congress (Knoxv 1829), 28 

7 Abernethy, ‘‘ Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee,’’ in Mississip Va 
torical Review, XII, 512-13. 

8 Goodspeed (publisher), History of Tennessee, Knox County edition, (Nas 
1887 842 ff. 

’ Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1817, 242. 

Ibid., 1832, 133-34; 1 18 313. 

Goods | she H Te Knox 807-8 
Abernethy Format Pe 1 {labama, 79 
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ound the Shoals. It seems, however, that regular steamboat 
service to Knoxville was not established until 1835.°° By this 
time the railroad mania was on foot, and the hopes of eastern 
Tennessee were again aroused. The vote of this section was 

lmost unanimously in favor of the bank of 1833. 

Party lines were not established in Tennessee until 1835," and 
even after that date, the votes on bank questions did not follow 
the partisan cleavage with any regularity. Jackson’s presiden- 
tial poliey was favorable to the state banks, and hence there was 

. ground for a clear-cut division in regard to fiscal matters. 
But Van Buren’s sub-treasury scheme entirely divorced the 
Demoeratie party from the banking interest, and in Tennessee it 

as now, for the first time, thrown decisively into the arms of the 
non-commercial interests. The small farmers were inclined to 
dislike banks in general because they did not need their facilities 
and were often foreed to accept depreciated paper curreney for 
their produce at the same time that they were required to dis- 
charge their obligations in specie, for only gold and silver were 
legal tender. It was this class which suffered most keenly during 
periods of suspension. At such times, merchants, planters, and 
banks often found business stimulated by cheap money and high 
prices, but the debtor got no relief.** By 1840 this latter class had 
come to be the principal support of Jacksonian Democracy in 
Tennessee. 

Thus banks played a leading part in the creation of a politi- 
cal as well as a social cleavage in the Southwest during the 
period between 1815 and 1840. 

82 Goodspeed, op. cit., 842 ff. 

Abernethy, Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee, loc. cit., 509 ff. 

‘+ Polk Papers, Jas. Walker to Polk, Oct. 20, 1839; Nashville Whig, June 20,1821, 
Oct. 13, 1823, Aug. 27, 1838; Southern Statesman, Dec. 24, 1831; Nashville Union, 
May 9, 1837, Nov. 14, 1838. 

‘5 Abernethy, Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee, loc. cit., 51 
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THE CONTRACT AND FINANCE COMPANY AND THRE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


By Harry J. Carman anp Cuaries H. Mvetier 





In tracing the story of American railroading, many hist 
have stressed the role of the famous Crédit Mobilier 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad. At the same tim 
have, in a large measure, utterly neglected the part play: 
similar organization, the Contract and Finance Company, 
construction of the western nalf of our first transcontin 
line.’ It is the purpose of this article to present in brief out 
the history of this company and its relation to the Central Pa 
Railroad and its allied lines. 

l’or a decade or more prior to the Civil War, one of the toy 
most widely discussed throughout the country was the qui 
of a railroad to connect the Atlantie and the Pacifie.* Doze: 
plans for a transcontinental road were introduced in Cong! 
and even the politicians, sensing public sentiment and hopi 
corral votes, supported the project in their respective } 
forms.* Unfortunately sectional rivalry postponed action unt 
the outbreak of the Civil War.’ 

Among those who were convinced that a transcontinental 1 
was feasible was a young engineer, Theodore D. Judah, a1 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and a graduate of the Rensselaer P 
technie Institute of Troy, N. Y. During the years of sectio: 
bickering Judah, who came to California in 1854 to assist 
the construction of that state’s first railroad, devoted hims« 


H. H. Baneroft and Theodore H. Hittell, historians of Califor: 
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( ). Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 218. For an admirable summary of P 
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intiringly to the coast-to-coast railroad project.’ His efforts 
were not without avail, for in 1859 a state-wide convention was 
eld, pursuant to a resolution of the legislature, to discuss the 
question.® Judah, who had already made more than twenty pre- 
liminary surveys for a route over the Sierras, was a delegate to 
this convention and he was undoubtedly the best informed man 
on railroading in attendance. Largely as a result of his enthus 
iasm and convincing manner, the convention voted to support 
his plan for a central route and appointed him to act as its ae 
credited representative in presenting its views to the federa! 
vovernment. Two years later, neither the state nor federal gov 
ernments having acted, Judah held a meeting in the St. Charles 
Hotel in Saeramento, to which he made an appeal for funds to 
enable him to carry on his surveys in the Sierras.’ 

Meanwhile, Judah’s work had attracted the particular atten 
tion of four Saeramento business men: Leland Stanford, Collis 
P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker.” Hunting 
ton, like Judah, was a native of Connecticut, while Hopkins and 
Crocker were New Yorkers, and all three men had reached Cali- 
fornia during the gold rush.’ Stanford, who was soon to become 
the leading figure in the Pacific railway enterprise, was also an 
easterner.’® Born in Watervliet, New York, in 1824, he spent his 
early years on his father’s farm; he then attended an academy 
in Clinton, N. Y., and later studied law in Albany, where he was 
admitted to the bar. Believing his chances for suecess would be 
better in the West, he established himself in Port Washington, 
Wis., in 1848. Here he prospered until 1852 when his office and 
his library, one of the best in the state, were totally destroyed by 
fire. Five of his brothers were already in California and he now 
resolved to follow them. He first opened a store in Michigan 

5 Theodore H. Hittell, History of California (San Franciseo, 1897), IV, 453-55. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Zoeth 8. Eldredge, History of California (New York, 1915), IV, 277. 

‘The National Encyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1892), II, 128 
29; Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 53 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, 11; Hubert Howe Ban 


croft, History of California (San Francisco, 1884-90), III, 543-44. Huntington and 


Hopkins were in the hardware business, while Crocker and Stanford were drygoods 
merchants. 

Vat. Enc. of Am. Biog., XV, 16; Eldredge, op. cit., IV, 278; Hittell, op. cit., 
IV, 455. 


Sen. Mise. Doc., 53 Cong., 2 Sess., I[V, 6-9; Bancroft, op. cit., VII, 545. 
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Bluff in the Placer County mining district, but in 1855 remo 


ved 
to Sacramento, where he went into business with his brothers. 


4 


All four of the Sacramento men were thoroughly alive to the 
possibilities of the situation and they decided, therefore, to ») 
vide Judah with sufficient funds to enable him to make ad 
tional surveys and explorations." So promising was his sub 
quent report that the promoters concluded to organize, and jy 
1861 the Central Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated 
under the laws of California.’* Two important factors in no smal] 
degree determined this action. In the first place, the famous Con 
stock Lode and other rich silver nines of Nevada had just b 
opened up and a mining boom of tremendous proportions was in 
progress ; in consequence the freight business was enormous. I) 
fact, an almost continuous stream of wagons, pack-trains, hors: 
men, and footmen poured over the Sierras into Carson Valley 
and up the slopes of Mount Davidson to Virginia City. The huge 
freight wagons which hauled great loads of food, merchandise, 
and mill machinery to the mines were laden on the return trip 
with bullion.** This business alone, it was figured, would net the 
railroad over a million dollars annually. Secondly, there was tl 
possibility of securing government subsidies.** Stanford was 
chosen president of the new company, Huntington vice-president, 
Hopkins treasurer, James Bailey, a Sacramento jeweler, secr 
tary, and Judah chief engineer. The capital stock of the company 
was fixed at $8,500,000, divided into 85,000 shares of $100 each. 

Although all the principal promoters were worth considerable 


li 


money when the Central Pacifie Company was organized, their 

‘sapital was tied up.’* Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, Crocker, 

and Judah each subseribed for 150 shares of stock, while other 

individuals, the majority of whom were shortly to drop out, sub 

seribed for 830 shares more, a total of 1,580 shares on which 

only ten per cent was paid down. In other words, the company 
11 Sen. Mise. Doc., 53 Cong., 2 Sess., LV, 11. 


12 Statutes of California, 1861, 607; Sen. Exc. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51 
9; Bancroft, op. cit., VII, 544. 

13 Jbid., VII, 541; James M. Quinn, History of the State of California and B 
graphical Record of Coast Counties, California. . . (Chicago, 1904), 220. 

14 Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, II, 9; IV, 2618; Robert G. Cleland, 4 
History of California... (New York, 1922), 386. 

15 Sen, Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 2619-20. 
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tart with had $15,800 in cash — not much of a sum for the 
wdertaking upon which it was embarking. To make mat 

rs worse, the enterprise was misrepresented and belittled by 
nemies. Those who had taken stock were told that they would 

se their money and the early failure of the company was freely 
licted.*® Consequently outside assistance was negligible and 
r this reason for a time nothing was done in the way of actual 

truction. But the delay was destined to be short. In 1861, 
Stanford was elected governor of California and he at once ex 

| all his official influence in favor of the road. He had been 

of the founders of the Republican party in the state and an 
rnest supporter of President Lincoln in the Convention of 
1860. He seems to have enjoyed, also, the utmost confidence of 
Lincoln, who frequently consulted him as to the surest methods 
preserving the peace and loyalty of California and its adher 
ence to the Union.*’ While in the East attending Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, Stanford became convinced that the day was not far 
distant when the federal government would not merely author 
ize a transcontinental road but would subsidize it. 

With this in mind, he and his associates drafted a bill, the 
terms of which proved to be substantially the same as those of 
the Pacific Railway Act of 1862. Judah, who was probably better 
nformed concerning the routes over the Sierras than any one 
else, was sent to Washington to secure the passage of the meas 
ure. Bailey and Huntington accompanied him, carrying with 
them $100,000 worth of fully paid stock of the Central Pacific 
Company, which they were to distribute where it would be most 
effective in promoting the measure.’* Both Stanford and Hunt 
ington subsequently declared, however, that this stock was not 
used to buy votes.’® 

The Act of 1862 empowered the Central Pacific Company to 
build a railroad and telegraph line from the eastern boundary 
of California to the Pacific Coast. To aid such construction the 
act granted the company five alternate sections of land per mile 
', 436; Eldredge, op. cit., IV, 279-81. 

3 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, 10. 
Yong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 2619. 
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on each side of the track for ten miles back. Realizing that 
vrants of land might be settled slowly, the act provided 

bond subsidy in the form of a first mortgage on the propert 
This subsidy amounted to $16,000 a mile for track laid thi 
level country; $48,000 a mile for track laid in the mount: 
and $32,000 a mile for those portions constructed betwee: 
mountain ranges. The bonds, bearing six per cent interest, wer 
issued for a thirty-year period in the denomination of $1,0% 
and were to be delivered to the company as often as forty miles 
of road should be built. The company was given permission, also 
to borrow additional eapital from private sources on a seco 
mortgage lien.*® Moreover, the entire charges earned b 
company, on account of transportation and services rendered 
the government, were to be applied on the bonded debt and thy 
‘interest thereon. 

By the terms of the act, building was to begin at or near San 
Francisco, but inasmuch as all the backers of the enterprise, 
except Judah, were Sacramento merchants, and as a steamship 
line operated between San Francisco and Sacramento, the cor 
pany decided to begin construction at the latter city and work 
eastward. 

From the very beginning of the work the company encow 
tered numerous obstacles, which seemed at times to be insu 
mountable. Labor was extremely searce, and corresponding 
expensive. All the iron came from the East and had to be shipped 
around the Horn or sent overland across the Isthmus of Pana 
Iron which Huntington bought for $62 per ton in New York was 
worth $150 per ton in San Franciseo. Locomotives that cost 
$8,000 in the East were worth $32,500 by the time they reach 
Sacramento.*? And so it was with everything else — wartim 
prices and enormous freight rates. Considerable trouble was « 


perienced, also, in securing the right of way, the company being 


frequently forced to litigate its claims.” 


U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 492; Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 523, 98 
1022; John P. Davis, The Union Pacific Railway. .. (Chieago, 1894), 105. 
Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, II, 10; LV, 2633. 
22 Ibid., LV, 2620. It should be noted also that from the beginning the ¢ 
was bitterly opposed and abusively misrepresented by those interests with whos 


iness it would interfere or compete. These included the Pacific Mail Steamship ‘ 
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The greatest diffieulty of all, however, was the problem of 

ces. Capitalists refused to loan money on the basis of see 
| mortgage security and the federal government delayed issue 
the first mortgage gold bonds. The company found it almost 
ossible to sell its stock, for under the laws of California 
‘kholders of any company were personally liable for its debts, 
d tew people had enough faith in the enterprise to invest in 
t.° With interest rates from twelve to fifteen per cent, borrowing 
was almost out of the question. 

Local expectations that the enterprise would soon fail for 


L863, 


lack of financial support were materially changed when, i 
Stanford, who was still governor, succeeded in inducing the 
state to come to the aid of the Company. 3V the terms of a 
ies of bills bearing his signature, the City and County of San 


raneciseo were authorized, if the electors so voted, to purchase 
par $600,000 worth of Central Pacifie stock, Sacramento and 
Sacramento County $300,000, and Placer County $200,000 worth 
a total of $1,100,000.** Moreover, another act provided that the 
state should contribute $500,000 at the rate of $200,000 when the 
first twenty-five miles of the road were completed, a like sum for 
e second twenty miles, and $100,000 when fifty miles were fin 
ished. In return for this subsidy, the company was to transport 
over its line, free of charge, public messengers, convicts going to 
the state prison, materials for construction of the state capitol 
building, articles for exhibition at the state agricultural fairs, 
ind in case of war, invasion, or insurrection, troops and muni 
tions.** In 1864 this act was superseded by another which author- 
ized the company to issue $12,000,000 first mortgage twenty-year 
seven per cent bonds, and which.bound the state to pay the in 
terest for a period of twenty years on the first $1,500,000 issued, 
or a total of $2,100,000. Provision was also made for the levy of 
a state tax at the rate of eight cents per hundred dollars of tax 


+} 


the California Steam Navigation Company, the Wells, Fargo & Company, 


California Stage Company, and the Sacramento Valley Railw 


Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 2617, 2619 
California Statutes, 1863, 145, 320, 380; Sen. Ex. Dow 
[V, 2619-20; Bancroft, op. cit., VII, 558. 


Calif. Statutes, 1863, 447. 
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able property for a twenty-year period for a ‘‘Pacifie Rail 
fund 


Pi! 


* The act contained the same conditions as the pr 
one in regard to transportation. 

San Francisco, unwilling to ineur the risk of liability 
debts of the company, resisted the authorized subscriptio: 
contest was carried to the courts where the city was defeat 
Nevertheless, it still refused to take the stock and in lieu t! 
actually donated $400,000 of its gold bonds to the compat 
Stanford and his associates afterward claimed that this act 
on the part of San Francisco seriously weakened the credit of { 
company not only in the West but in the financial centers of 
Kast. The City of Sacramento and Placer County each bousg 
the amount of stock required by the legislature and held it unt 
agents of the company acquired it some ten years later. 

In the meantime, Huntington was in Washington where, 
cooperation with those interested in the Union Pacifie Comp: 
he was urging the passage of a bill whose terms would be n 
liberal than those of the Act of 1862. The Act of 1864 was 
result.”” By the terms of this amendatory measure, thie 
grants were increased to ten alternate sections per mile inst 
of five; the Central Pacifie Company was allowed to extend its 
road one hundred and fifty miles beyond the eastern bounda: 
of California, provided it reached the border before the Uni 
Pacific, and was required to construct only twenty-five miles ot 
road per year instead of the original fifty. But most important 
of all was the provision changing the government loan fron 
first to a second mortgage and permitting the company to iss 
first mortgage bonds equal in amount to the government lie! 
Two years later Huntington secured an additional amendment 
which gave the Central Pacifie Company permission to build 
eastward until it met the Union Pacific, regardless of extra 
mileage.” 


26 [hid., 1864, 344. 

7 Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 2620; Hittell, op. cvt., IV, 469, 45 

28 Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 2620; Bancroft, op. cit., VII, 558 
This settlement was in the nature of a compromise and was authorized by 
action. Calif. Statutes, 1864, 388. It turned out to be a losing settlement for t! 


i 


and county, for the stock of the company afterward proved to be valuable. 


29 Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, II, Report of Commission, 87. 
U. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 356; Hittell, op. cit., IV, 470-71. 
81 Cleland, op. cit., 392. 
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The first thirty one miles of the road —that part between 
Sacramento and Newcastle — had been completed before pas 
sage of the Act of 1864. Most of the work was done by small con 

etors, who constructed independent sections of a few miles 

Progress, however, was slow, for the contractors inter 

ered with each other. One contractor, for example, by offering 
igher wage would drain his neighboring contractors of their 
ibor supply. * Then, too, the work was not done consecutive ly, 
ith the result that sections near the farthest end of the line 


» completed before those nearest the starting point. In view 


wor 
these drawbacks, and for other reasons best known to them 
es, the directors determined that henceforth the work should 
let out in large contracts. 
The board of directors of the Central Pacific Company at 
is time numbered nine, but the affairs of the company 
were under the absolute control of Stanford, Huntington, 
Hopkins, and Charles Crocker. On December 24, 1862, 
Crocker resigned from the board, his place being taken by 
his brother, EK. B. Crocker. Two days later the board 
awarded a eontract to Charles Crocker and Company for 
construction of sections 30 to 54 inelusive.** This work was 
completed in March, 1866; the contract for it mysteriously dis 
appeared, but from the information we can gather its most con 
spicuous features provided that Crocker was to be paid on esti 
mates of the amount of work done. Different classes of labor 
were to be paid at certain fixed rates, and five-eighths of all pay 
ments were to be made in eash and three-eighths in Central Paci 
fic stock, valued at first at fifty cents on the dollar but later at 
thirty cents.** While these sections were under construction the 
directors of the company by resolution instructed Crocker ta 
continue the work to Section 138 — that is, to the eastern bound 
ary of the state. No formal contract was executed but the resolu 
tion provided that the rates paid under the previous agreement 
would be continued.* 
Under this arrangement building progressed rapidly. In 1867, 
however, the promoters, pleading the necessity of obtaining ad 
Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, II, 9; IV, 2621. 
l., II, 9; IV, 2620-24, 3041; V, 3643. 
i., IV, 3041. 
Ibid., IV, 3048-49, 
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ditional capital,’ organized a new $5,000,000 corporation 
Contract and Finance Company — in which Stanford, Hunti 
ton, Hopkins, and Charles Crocker were practically th 
stockholders.” It appears that Huntington, who was in 
York at this time, attempted to interest William E. Dodge 
Moses Tay lor, D. O. Mills, Commodore Garrison, and other e; 
ern capitalists in the project, but there is no record that he « 
deavored to sell them stock in the new corporation. 

On December 3, 1867, Stanford, on behalf of the Contract a 
Finance Company, submitted a contract to the Board of Dire 
tors of the Central Pacifie for the construction of that part 
the line which was to be built from Section 138 eastward 
the junction with the Union Pacific.** The only directors of t 
railroad present at this meeting were Stanford, Hopkins, E. H 
Miller Jr., and EK. B. Crocker,*® and it is not surprising, the: 
fore, that the contract was awarded to the Contract and Finane 
Company.*® By its terms this company agreed not only to cor 
plete the road and build its depots, station-houses, turntables, 
and roundhouses, but to furnish all equipment such as ears, lo 
motives, tools, and machinery for the repair shops. The constru 
tion company was to receive a flat rate per mile, one-half pa 
able in cash and the other half payable in stock." 

During 1868, construction proceeded with amazing rapidity. 
Mountains were scaled, tunnels bored, deserts traversed, and 
snowbanks conquered. The labor problem was solved by 
importation of thousands of Chinese coolies, although Stanf\ 
in his inaugural address of 1862 had vigorously denounced t! 
immigration of Asiatics.** Even the increasing cost of materials 
failed to slow up the work. Barley and oats cost from $200 t 
$250 per ton; hay $150 to $180 per ton; and potatoes as high 
$2.50 each.*® Over the desert from Truckee to Humboldt, a dis 

6 Ibid., 11, 10-11; IV, 2624, 2637. 


‘ Ibid., IV, 2624, 2637. 
8 Ibid., If, 10-11; LV, 3062. 
»Ibid., IV, 3062. 
40 Miller and Hopkins had been partners in the grocery business before the Ce 


Pacifie Company was organized. Ibid. 

41 Jbid., II, 11; 1V, 3062. 

#2 Tbid., V, 3659-60. 

43 Tbid., LV, 2523. See Davis, op. cit., 140; Nelson Trottman, History of tl 
Pacific, A Financial and Eco c Survey (New York, 1923), pass 
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f forty-eight miles, water had to be hauled for both men 
horses. Snow in some places was over sixty feet deep and 

be blasted out. Hundreds of workers lost their lives in 
slides and avalanches which were always a menace in the 
tains.** Yet in spite of these handicaps the road was com 

to Promontory Point by 1869. 

part of the road between Sacramento and San Francisco, 

mpleted in the same year, 1869, was built under the au 

of two separate companies, the Western Pacifie Railroad 
pany, organized in 1862, and the San Francisco Bay Rail 


‘ompany, organized in 1868. The principal stockholders of 

these companies were Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
two Crockers.’ W ork on the Western Pacifie, which extended 
Sacramento to San Jose, a distance of one hundred and 


enty three miles, progressed slowly until L867, when building 





erations were taken over by the Contract and Finance Com 
ny.’ In Oetober, 1869, Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crockers, directors and principal stockholders of the San 
ranciseco Bay Railroad Company, awarded to Stanford, Hunt 
ngton, Hopkins, and Crocker, directors and sole stockholders of 
Contract and Finance Company, a contract for building the 
six and a half miles connecting San José and San Fran 
Then in 1869 both of these roads were consolidated with 
Central Paeifie. The Central Pacifie gained another valuable 
trance into San Francisco the following year when it merged 
the San Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda Railroad, a line 
consolidated from two short roads built to connect ferries cros 
ng San Francisco Bay.** The Central Pacific was now complete 
m Ogden to the heart of San Francisco. 
Certain branch lines of the Central Pacific were also built e 
rely or in part by the Contract and Finance Company. Two ot 
se deserve brief mention: the first, the San Joaquin Valley 


Ez. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 252: 


, Ll, Report of Commission, 76. 


lespite his fluenc nd power, Stanf 1 «¢ 

While e citv was er sia f transcor ! j 
I ery n. p. cit., IV, 487 

D ( ae Fe , No. 51, II, Report ( . 77 
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from Lathrop to Goshen, a distance of one hundred and fort 
SIX miles, opened up one ot the most fertile agricultural reg] 
of the Far West.*® The other, the California and Oregon R 
road ran from Roseville on the Central Pacifie northward to + 
Oregon state line, where it connected with the Oregon and (, 
fornia Railroad. The principal stockholders in both these r 
were identical with the stockholders of the Contract and Fina) 
Company. The San Joaquin was built entirely by the Cont: 
all, a little over one hundred and fifty-one miles of the Califor 
and Oregon road. The thirty miles of this line between Del 
and Redding were built by the Central Pacifie itself, whil 


and Finance Company, while the same company constructed 


remaining one hundred and four miles were constructed by) 
Pacifie Improvement Company.*’ Both lines were consolidat 
with the Central Pacific in 1870. 

In the widespread joy and pride occasioned by the complet 
and opening of the first transcontinental railroad, the nati 
gave little thought either to the cost of the enterprise or to t 
financial reward to the builders. True, the public knew in a vagu 
way that the federal government had given hundreds of thous 
ands of acres of land and had advanced millions of dollars 1 
the Pacific companies, but few had any clear conception that 
Central Pacifie had received 8,453,794 acres of land whic! 
$1.25 per aere were worth $10,567,248, and $27,855,680 in United 
States bonds." In fact, the notion prevailed pretty generally t 
the high cost of materials and the increased cost of railroad ec 
struction had left the companies in desperate financial straits 

The eyes of the public were soon opened, however, for in 157 
suits were instituted or threatened against Stanford, Hunting 
ton, Hopkins, and Crocker by Charles A. Lambard, Samue! 
Brannan, and others, who owned small amounts of Central Pa 
cifie stock. These minority stockholders alleged that Stanford 
and his associates had not only violated their duties as directors, 
but had voted profitable contracts to themselves by means 0! 
which they had procured possession of substantially all of t 
assets of the Central Pacific remaining after expenditure o! 

19 Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, II, 13. 


Ibid., II, 17-19; V, 3674; see also II, Report of Commission, 81. 
51 Tbid., I1, Report of Commission, 81. 
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ial cost of construction.*? The aceused lost no time in hushing 
ese suits by buying up the outstanding Central Pacific stock 
rates varying from $400 to $1,000 per share.** Three vears 
when the attention of the publie was centered on the inves 

of the Crédit Mobilier seandal in connection with the 

| Pacific, Mr. Huntington was examined as to the profits re 
from the construction of the Central Pacific. He de 

hed them as being confined to the stock of the company and 
ted that his share amounted to about $1,000,000 of this stock.** 
espite this statement there was a growing belief that the pro 
ters of the Central Pacifie had engaged in operations similar 
those practiced by the promoters of the Union Pacific, and 
it Huntington had not told the truth to the Wilson Commitee. 
nally, in 1887, President Cleveland, pursuant to an act of Con 
s, appointed the Pacific Railway Commission to investigate 
Pacifie railways which had received aid from the United 


STATES 


The information obtained by this commission disclosed that 


lluntineton had not told the truth to the Wilson Commission and 


he and his associates had reaped enormous profits at the 
pense of the government and the minority stockholders. These 
its began to pile up with the construction of the road by 


arles Crocker and Company. For building one hundred and 


thirty miles Crocker received $8,536,015.46 cash, $100,000 in 


nds, and $14,701,710.22 in Central Pacifie stock, which reduced 


to cash value at the agreed rates of fifty and, later, thirty cents 


n a dollar amounted to $5,121,609.27.°° Counting the stock at 


these reduced rates, the average rate per mile was about 
$100,000; counting the stock at par the average rate was $178,000 
per mile. Both of these rates were largely in excess of the usual 
ates of construction. 


Although Stanford testified that Charles Crocker had no part 


Ibid., IV, 2641, 2775-76, 2779-81. 


, II, Report of Commission, 73; San Francisco Eve q Bulletin, Jan. 4, 


‘ House Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., I, No. 78, 703. 
Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51. See President’s message transmitting 
of Commission, II, i-v. 
Se Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 3509. 
i., IV, 3103-11, 3147-49; and testimony of Arthur Brown, 3603-04. 
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ners, it appears that all of the stock received by Crocker 
his contract was turned over to the Contract and Finance ¢ 
pany, which, as we have seen, was owned by Stanford, Hunt 
ton, Hopkins, and Crocker. The stock thus turned over amo 
to more than $14,000,000.°° Furthermore, the evidence ¢] 
shows that the ‘‘Big Four’’ were at all times equally inter 
in these contracts and that, whether the formal relation ot 
ners existed between them or not, there was an explicit u 
standing that they should share equally in the enterprise. A 
this holds true for all the contracts for construction, for re) 
for branch lines, for leases, for the express business, for t! 
of materials, and even for the sale of coal. Stanford, Hunt 
ton, Hopkins, and Crocker awarded contract after contrac’ 
Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker. In a few casi 
B. Crocker or David M. Colton figured,®’ and in such cases | 
profits were divided by fifths instead of by fourths. 

The profits which the quartet obtained under the guise otf 
Crocker Company were dwarted in comparison with tho 
cured in the role of the Contract and Finanee Company. I 
five hundred and fifty-two miles which it constructed this 
pany received $47,452,000, half in gold and half in stock, an : 
age of $86,000 per mile.*® Here again the actual cost, in so f. 
the commission could determine, was far less than the an 
paid. No aceurate statement of the real cost could be n 
however, for the books of both Charles Crocker & Company 
the Contract and Finance Company, fifteen volumes in all, ¢ 
taining all the necessary information as to the actual cost of | 
struction, had been destroyed. John Miller, a clerk employ: 


the Central Pacific, testified that the books were in their usu 


place one day when he went to lunch and that upon his r 
they had disappeared.” Crocker expressed the opinion that 1 


books had been destroyed by Hopkins because the latter thoug 


them to be of no value.” At the time of the investigation Hop 
was dead. 


8 [bid., IV, 2648-49. 
David M. Colton was one of the principal builders of the Southern P: 
road. 
Se I Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 3061-63. 
Ibid., 1V, 2712-13; 2879-80. 


62 Jbid., 1V, 2880-81: V, 3664-65. 
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we consider that at a generous estimate the cost of th 
line of the Central Pacific from Sacramento to Promon 
Point, a total distance of 737.51 miles, probably did not 
ed $36,000,000; that the company received United States 
that Stanford admitted that $54,000,000 of Central Pacifie 
which the Contract and Finance Company received for its 
as virtually a net profit,°* we can understand in part why 
hooks were destroved. If we add to this knowledge the state 
made by Huntington before the Wilson Committee, and 
that that committee recommended criminal prosecution 
nding officials of the Union Pacific, we have, it would seem, 

conclusive evidence that the books were purposely d¢ 

ed to prevent the disclosure of damaging information. 

he Contract and Finance Company also reaped handsome 
‘its from the construction of the San Joaquin Valley Railroad 
the California and Oregon road. Following the unpleasant 
icity of 1870 and the investigation of the Crédit Mobilier in 

S73, the Contract and Finance Company was dissolved." Ar 
er corporation was formed with the same objective; this was 
nas the Western Development Company. Its capital stock 
$5,000,000 — the same as that of the Contract and Finane 
Company was owned by Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crocker. Later these four transferred a one-ninth interest to 


L¢ 


id M. Colton. During the four years of its existence the 
Western Development Company had small contracts from the 
Central Pacifie for repairs and minor construction. It was mainly 
nected with the building’ of the Southern Pacifie, of which 
Stanford was president. In 1S78, it was succeeded by the Paeifie 
Improvement Company.” This company, as we have seen, built a 
t of the California and Oregon road. Like its predecessor, its 
work was with the Southern Pacific. Omitting details ri 
varding the work of these later construction companies, it is 
teresting to note that the cost of constructing the entire Ce: 
Pacifie system totaled $58,301,831.85, for which the contrac 
, testimony of Leland Stanford and William E. Brown, IV, 2669-70; 2979 ff. 
1., IV, 2655-58. 


IV, 2658-62 
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tors received $18,713,000 in bonds, $60,585,810.22 in stock. a) 
$41,573,719.47 in eash."® 

In addition to the huge profits derived from constructio, 
Stanford and his fellow promoters reaped a harvest from oper 
ating the road. The net profits up to 1870 were $2. 497,533.80. 
From January 1, 1870, to December 31, 1873, they were $6,57: 
019.32. The first dividend was paid in 1873 and during the { 
vear period, 1874-84, the net profits aggregated $52,536,916.99. 
These profits remained after all operating expenses, inte) 
(except on government lien), and taxes had been subtract 
Of this amount $34,308,055 was distributed to stockholde: 
other words, mostly to Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, 
Crocker.” No attempt was made during this period of prospei 
to pay off the government loan. The surplus earnings were us: 
in part to care for the interest on the first mortgage and in 
for dividends on stock that represented substantially no cont 
bution whatever to the value of the road. 

Incidentally, the four promoters, through their monopoly . 
the Central Pacific, were able to do more than award themse! 
construction contracts. In 1869, they organized the Pacifie 5 
press Company.’ Up to this time the express business in 
West had been earried on by Wells, Fargo & Company. Under 
threat of competition and because they were able to make a mor 
favorable contract with the Central Pacific, the newly organized 
company practically forced the Wells, Fargo Company to sig: 
an agreement whereby they turned over to Stanford, Hunting 
ton, Hopkins, Crocker, D. O. Mills, and Lloyd Tevis one-t 
of their capital stock of $10,000,000 in return for the promis: 
that the Pacific Express Company would not enter the express 
business for a period of ten years. Furthermore, the Central 


ird 


66 Tbid., II, tables given by Commission in its Report, 81-82. 

67 Tbid., II, Report of Commission, 87. 

68 All four died very wealthy men, the fortune of each being estimated at 
$40,000,000 to $65,000,000. Eldredge, op. cit., IV, 303. 

69 The government bonds as well as the company’s first mortgage bonds wer 
retired in 1899 by the government’s acceptance of the notes of the company at 
per cent for $58,812,715.60, payable one-tenth each year for 10 years and securé 
the company’s four per cent refunding bonds. These notes have been paid. Eldredge, 
op. cit., IV, 302-303. 

' Sen. Ex. Doc., 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 51, IV, 3116. 
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agreed that during the same period it would not ¢ 
express business itself 


ngage 
nor allow any other ¢ xpre 
do business over its lines 


Ss COln 


The same practice was pur 
regard to the Rocky Mountain Coal Company 


iv conclude by pointing out that Stanford, Hunti 


gton, 
s, and Crocker were typical of their time. Rapid business 
nsion, the growth of great corporations, low standards o 
mie and political morality, and a philosophy of individual 
ind laissez-faire characterized the age in which they lived. 
methods were not different from those practiced by others 
elr day. If they let contracts to themselves, so did others 
is an age of every man for himself, and nowhere was this 
ter typified than in the construction of the Cer 
ilroad. 
if 


ntral Pacific 
3120-21. 








GENERAL JOSEPH EGGLESTON JOHNSTON, STOR 
CENTER OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


By Aurrep P. James 


, 


No critical, definitive biography of Joseph Eggleston Joh 
exists. One is badly needed. It is well known that Johnston hij 
self wrote an account of his eareer in the Civil War, in his V 
rative of Military Operations, published less than a deeade a 
the war.’ Since the appearance of this work, there have |} 
two biographies, one by a relative, Robert M. Hughes,’ an 
other by General Bradley T. Johnson.® These biographers, 
ever, have done little more than rewrite Johnston’s Narrat 
slightly different language, and unfortunately Johnston’s 
count is unworthy of such acceptance. Its unreliability is evident 
from even a casual reading; it simply does not carry convicti 
To the two biographers of General Johnston, one is indebt 
nevertheless, for most of the very limited information vw 
exists in regard to his early life, a few important facts f1 
which are necessary as a background for a consideration ot 
role in the Confederacy. 

Joseph Eggleston Johnston came from good stock. His fat 
was Peter Johnston, a soldier in the American Revolution 
later a lawyer and judge.° His mother was a niece of Patri 
Henry and through her he was related to many of the most pr 

1 New York, 1874. 

2 General Johnston (New York, 1912). 

A Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Joseph E. Johnston (B 
189] 

‘Francis W. Palfrey comments, ‘‘The more I study Johnston’s writings, tl 


cause | find to distrust them. I like to believe in him; but I cannot do so abs 
for I find he permits himself great freedom in asserting what he does not know t 


true, and what proves with fuller knowledge not to be true.’’ Military Hist 


Society of Massachusetts, Papers, I, 197. This allegation is true even of some of J 
ston’s official military reports, notably of the one on the battle of Seven Pines. Or 
particular report, see G. W. Smith, Confederate War Papers New York, 
Part I, passim, and The Battle of Seven Pines (New York, 1891); also, E. P. A 


der, Milita y UV emoirs of a Confederate New York, 1907). 
5 W. P. Snow, Confedcrate Generals (New York, 1866), 273. 

















turned to military life and remained in the service from 1838, 
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nd influential families in the South,® particularly in t 
chian Mountains region. From boyhood, according to 
es. Johnston was possessed ot military ambition. In ke« 

this, he was given the opportunity to secure a military 
tion at West Point, but of his life there as a cadet virtually 
is known beyond the fact that he was graduated as nun 
irteen in the Class of 1829, in which Robert E. Lee vw 
inate d with second highest honors. 
ea young army officer, Johnston married the daughter of 
s McLane, Secretary of the Treasury under President Jack 
nd later president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. For 


e atter his marriage, he was inclined to abandon his arms 


eer and to take up railroad construction work; but he soon 


with distinction in campaigns against the Indians and 

e Mexican War.* 
1860 Johnston was considered one of the most promisi hg 
tary men in the United States. He had made a deep study of 


litary history and strategy. One of his biographers claims that 


as recognized as ‘‘at least the peer ot any officer on either 
the late war, not in intellect only, but in all the learning 
kill of his profession.’’ * His mastery of the art of logisties 


ointed out by this same biographer, who adds, ‘‘Lee was a 


t soldier, but he had not had the scientific training that John 
had. MeClellan was a great soldier, but he never had e 
d the diversified experience that good fortune and his own 
it had offered Johnston.’’ *® Longstreet says, ‘‘General John 
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y+ 
itt 


ston was skilled in the art and science of war,’’ a double tal 
the former of which Longstreet was unwilling to credit to either 
Lee or MeClellan."* Writers less favorably disposed to Jolnsto 
make similar statements. Richard Taylor, a brother-in-law 
Jefferson Davis, mentions Johnston’s mastery of logisties.’* A] 
friend, the friendly biographer of Jefferson Davis, remarks, ‘‘ As 
a consummate master of strategy, in that sense which conte 
plates the movements of heavy masses, and looks to grand ult 
mate results, Johnston has probably few equals. . . Yet in me: 
intellectuality, it is at least questionable whether Johnston |; 
his superior among the Southern leaders.’’** In mentality, as 
distinguished from intellectuality, Longstreet says he was gifted 
with a quick and penetrating mind,** and Alfriend asserts that 
‘*his sagacity in the divination of an enemy’s design is remark 
able.’’ 


Evidence of Johnston’s own prestige and of his influence 





through relatives by birth and marriage appeared in 1860. h 
that year while a relative, John B. Floyd, was Secretary of War, 
General Jesup, the Quartermaster General of the United States 
Army, died, leaving vaeant by his death a position that carried 
with it the staff rank of brigadier general.”® This position was 

military plum of the greatest importance. Major General Win 
field Seott, Chief of Staff, was very old. On his retirement or 
death, Jesup’s successor would become the nominal head of the 
military staff in Washington. Secretary Floyd very prudently 
asked General Scott for a recommendation. General Seott dodged 
the responsibility by sending in four names, Albert Sidney Jolin 
ston, Robert E. Lee, C. F. Smith, and Joseph E. Johnston. Ger 

eral Scott probably favored Lee. Jefferson Davis, who was chair 


11 James Longstreet, From Manassas to Appomattor (Philadelphia, 1903), 
288. 

12 Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction (New York, 1879), 35. 

13 Frank H, Alfriend, The Life of Jefferson Davis (Cincinnati and Chicago, 1868), 
407. 

i4 Longstreet, op. cit., 100. 

15 Alfriend, op. cit., 406. 

16 Hughes, op. cit. 3 ff.; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confede 
(New York, 1881), I, 306 ff.; Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of t 
Confederate States (New York, 1890), II, 156 ff.; Johnson, op. cit., 8 ff.; also Dunbar 
Roland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers and Speeci 
(Jackson, Miss., 1923), IV, 511. 
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of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, undoubtedly 
red his great friend, Albert Sidney Johnston: but Joss ph > 
ston was nominated and received the appointment 

1 a close study of this appointment, which caused a veri 
storm of comment in the 


salient 


years following, two 
s seem to stand out. The first is that the appointment was 
de by selection from the army and was not governed by con 
erations of seniority. According to the Rules and Articles « 


; 


) 
1) 


hen in foree,’* promotion by seniority applied only to the 
s including and below that of colonel. At this time Joseph 
_ Johnston was the junior of both Albert Sidney Johnston 
nd Robert Kk. Lee. The second fact is that, while the position ot 
(Juartermaster General of the United States Army earried with 


‘ 
atl 


Lu 


? inl 
Lal iv 


rank of brigadier general, this was a staff rank and not line 


Abraham Lincoln had his George B. McClellan. In a very sim 
r way Jefferson Davis had his Joseph E. Johnston. The two 
men, MeClellan and Johnston, were much alike and their respee- 
ve careers in the Union and in the Confederacy made striking 


irallels. Johnston, in fact, might not unjustly be styled the 
[cClellan of the Confederate army. He possessed to a remark 
ble degree both the merits and the shortcomings of MeClellan. 


The virtues of Johnston have been indicated: his shorteominges 


ist now be summarized. He was bound by military custom and 
rinciples; *° was probably too mindful of difficulties; *' appears 


Ways to have had in mind the consequences of defeat and the 


is information comes mainly from Hughes and Johnson, but is a general d 
from 


g 
the material cited in the preceding footnote. 
8S Regulations for the 


irmy of the United States, 857 Washington, D. C., G 
t Printing Office), Article IV. This article is unchanged in the many revisions 
Cf. Taylor, op. cit., 27; Davis, op. cit., Il, 156; Rowland, op. cit., IV, 511. O 
r e statemenis of Jefferson Davis, former Secretary of War, ar Por 
f the U. S. Senate Committee on Military Affairs, are more than mere 
n of prejud 1 opinion. 
Johnston, op. cit., 41, 93, 264 and Johnston’s correspondence fi l The WW 
Rebellion, A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and C l 
Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vols. II, V, XXI, XXXIII 
s Rebellion Records). 
iditi to correspondence referred to above ns Johnstor 
ighes ‘*Some I 


etters of General Joseph E. Johnston’’ in J 
rvice Institution of the U 


nited States, I, 319. 
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necessity of retreat; miscaleulated the numbers and condit 
of the enemy ; ** underestimated the numbers and fighting ¢ 
ity of his own troops, insisting on training and equipment 
action and before action; ** and as a result he hesitated 
with the advantages he possessed and, in the opinion of 
fell short of possibilities. In addition, he persisted in his oj 
and policies, with an obstinacy bordering upon, if not invol 
insubordination.*® Finally, as will be briefly indicated belo 
was critical and found fault incessantly, though only once d 
write an excessively long letter of complaint. 

But how very different have been the fates of Johnstor 
MeClellan in historiography and reputation! In 1864 and 
first half of 1865, Abraham Lincoln was not universally po) 
in the North. Now Lincoln has been popularized, elorifir d, ( 
tionalized and almost deified, while McClellan, a significant 
in the Civil War, gets little consideration even in the hist 
ography of the North. Southern soldiers and writers may « 
sider him one of the greatest of the Union generals, but by n 
of the surviving soldiers of the Union he is emphatically ce! 


For example, Rebellion Re s, Series I, II, 907, Johnston to Lee, June 6, 15 
V, 1074, Johnston to Davis, Feb. 16, 1862; XI, Part III, 506, Johnston to I 
10, 1862, 1 30 P.M., where he hints at the necessity of the evacuation of R 
XXXII, Part II, 618, Johnston’s endorsement on a letter, Feb. 15, 1864. 

For examples of Johnston’s overestimation and bad statistics, see his N 


108-109, 112, 145-46, 352-58. For comment, see Rebellion Records, Series I, X 
Part II, 1308-11, Davis’ unsent message of Feb. 13, 1865; J. T. Morse, Abrah 





coln (Boston, 1893), I, 316, footnote; C. E. Dawes, ‘‘ The Confederate Streng 
Atlanta Campaign,’’ Century Magazine, XXXV, 321; S. H. S. Pap., I, 89, 


416-25, a series of short statements; and Alexander, op. cit., passim. On his est 
of the condition of the enemy, Johnston, op. cit., 317, admits that he had ‘‘ 
estimate of Northern soldiers than our Southern editors and politicians wert 
tomed to express or even the Administration seemed to entertain.’’ On 
matter, cf. Hughes, op. cit., 39, 294. 

24 See the references in footnote 23. E. A. Pollard, in his Life of Jefferso 
(Philadelphia, 1869), 148, says he was ‘‘d sposed to chasten the confidence 
South.’’ On the matter of his undervaluation of the condition and fighting « 
of his troops, see Johnston, op. cit., 16, 65-66, 211, and then note the contrast 
ished by Jackson, according to a story by Dr. Hunter McGuire, 8. H. 8. Pap., X 


298-315. 


5A multitude of citations are possible. Consult Rebellion Records, Series I, U, 
889, S94, 896, 907; XI, Part III, 456, 506; XVII, Part II, 780, 786, 800; XX, P 
II, 444; XXIV, Part I, 224-32. Johnston, op. cit., is a sufficient reference. S t 

1 ‘*General Johnston,’’ in The Nation, LII, 256. 


comment in an editoria 


Found in Rebellion Records, Series IV, I, 605, Johnston to Davis, Sept. 12, 18 








(ri hie ral Jose pl Eqale ston Joh } 
ed as a traitor. Johnston, on the other hand, s hold 
place in the annals of warfare. He had the military n ir 


+ ] ; . 
ted against Grant 


he historical food fortune to be pl 
the final and successful leaders and heroes 
product 


+ 4 
| Sherman, 
North. Their friends have been extraordinarily 
\ monographs, memoirs, and historical works and, in 

) display these heroes in the most favorable light, have 


lat naturally exaggerated the character of the opp sition 
ability of their opponent. Jefferson Davis, on the other 

so much disliked and eriticized in the latter part of the 
_is being rehabilitated by the second generation, and in this 
ess Johnston will, like McClellan, inevitably lose ground.” 
nston’s standing, however, was sufficiently food in 1861, 
Davis himself thought well of him, if one may 


Jefferson 


re by acts. On March 16, 1861, just a little more than a mo 
r the formation of the Confederacy and nearly ionth bi 


a im 
he attack on Fort Sumter, Davis dispatched to Johns 
ils in the Con 


ie 


d Lee offers of appointments as brigadier gener: 


ite army.** Neither of them accepted at once, and Lee, at 
st, was sorely troubled about his duty in the oncoming cor 
On the secession of Virginia, however, on April 17, 1861, 
army and 


Lee tendered his resignation from the United State: 
stened to report for service to the government of his 
te. Arriving in Richmond on April 22, he found himself in 


ehiet 


?*) 
bic 


llent favor and was immediately made commander-i! 


e state forees with the rank of major eeneral. 
hers followed Lee’s example, Johnston among 


Qt the first. 
Detained in Washington in connection with the settleme 
ed by railroad ace] 


) — 
i 


uu 


es as Quartermaster General and dela) 
ts typical of this period, he did nét reach Richmond until 


April 25. Given, likewise, an appointment as major general in the 
‘ ; ‘ ’ | 
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Virginia forces, Johnston served under Lee in and around R 
mond for two weeks, assisting in the task of organizing a) 
training the volunteers of Virginia, then just beginning t 
semble at the call of the government.” 


4s 


Probably as a result of widespread confusion in rega 
state and Confederate military rank, and possibly from a d 


1s 


( 
A 


to guarantee the retention of Virginia control and ascendane’ 
the person of Lee, the Virginia Convention, early in May, decid 
to retain only one officer with the rank of major general, and t 
Advisory Council of the state unanimously recommended 
the Governor request the Convention to permit the withdra 
of the nominations of Major Generals Walter Gwynn and Jos 
Ki. Johnston and that he appoint them, respectively, a brigadier 
general of volunteers and a brigadier general of the Provisior 
Army. 

Johnston declined to accept the lower grade offered him in | 
Virginia forces, and, turning to the offer made previous 
President Davis, went to Montgomery, the seat of the Cont 
erate government.** About the same time, General Lee, while 1 





taining his rank as major general in the Virginia forces, 
cepted the earlier offer of President Davis. The nominations 
both Lee and Johnston were sent in by Davis and confirm 
promptly by Congress on May 17, Lee being named first accor 
ing to a statement of Davis at a later date.” 

General Johnston was assigned to the command, under Lee, 
all the forees, Confederate and Virginian, at Harper’s Ferm 
The position was not satisfactory to Johnston. On the one hat 


Johnston, op. cit., 12, 13; Hughes, op. cit., 37 


, ao: Re bellion Records, Ser 


Rebellion Records, Series I, LI, Part II, 60, May 1, 1861. Ibid., II, 837, Li 
Cocke, May 13, 1861. 


34 Jol nston, op. ctt.. 13 ff. 
On the confirmation, see Journal of the Congress of the C 
Ame rica, sen. Doc., 58th Cong., 2 Pess., No. 234, I 


onfederate Stat 
, 223, hereinafter eited as, ‘‘./ 
nal’’; and Hughes, op. cit., 39. For the statement of Davis, see V. Davis, 07 

II, 167, letter dated 1878. 


6 The Virginia forees were now under Confederate control, with Lee in com 


of all forces in Virginia. See Rebellion Records, Series I, II, 805, Walker to Let 
813, Letcher to Lee, May 7, 1861; 827, Walker to Lee, May 10, 186] 
LI, Part II, 82, Cooper to E. K. Smith, May 11, 1861; II, 844, May 15, 1861, J 


ston’s assignment. 


May 6, 1861; 
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considered Harper’s Ferry a military trap and objected to its 
ntion, though President Davis, General Lee, James Murray 
\lason, and others wished it to be held; * he also disliked and 
stioned Lee’s superior authority. From early in June, he 
ised to address him as ‘‘Commander-in-Chief,’’ and carried 
is correspondence directly with Adjutant General Cooper in 
War Department.* In his Narrative,” he remarks that Gen 
Lee’s command was continued until Richmond became the 
seat of the Confederate government. Since this took place early 
June, it would seem that Johnston thought Lee’ 
ised at that time.* 


s command 


In the third week of July, 1861, General MeDowell advanced 
from Washington against the Confederate forces at Manassas 
under General Beauregard. On request, and in accordance with 
his own ideas, Johnston marched to join Beauregard. An ex 
change of telegrams with Davis about his rank * preceded the 

inction and doubtless marked another stage in the rift between 
Johnston and the administration. With only an incidental 
hitch, Johnston and Beauregard worked together successfully 

\lanassas. 

Trouble soon followed the victory, and the failure to pursue 
the disorganized enemy led to outcries, recriminations, and argu 
ments which merely added fuel to the flames of bad feeling. 
1} mediately after the battle, President Davis requested Gen 
eral Johnston to take command of the scattered Confederate 
forces in what is now West Virginia, but Johnston declined. 
This request and refusal probably caused mutual offense to both 


Rebellion Records, Series I, II, 809 ff. 


Lee’s position in May, June, and July, was peculiar 


r 
night be appropriately called military polities. But it was wi stal i fr 
standpoint of military law. See note 36. Consult also the laws in Re l Re 
Series IV, I. 


Ibid., Series I, II, 985, Davis to Johnston, July 30, 1861. Johr 
nson, op. cit., 49; J. Davis, Rise and Fall, I, 348. 


Rebellion Records, Series I, II, 475, Johnston’s official report on First Mar 


l rey gsas 
14, 1861; 492, Beauregard’s official report, Oct. 14, 1861; J ston, op. cit., 49; 
fred Roman, Military Operations of General Beauregard (New York, 1884), I, 


; J. Davis, Rise and Fall, I, 347 ff. 


Johnston, op. cit., 59, 6 
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Johnston and Davis. Within two days Johnston wrote a 
pudent letter to the War Department claiming to be ‘‘the ra 
ing General of the Confederate Army.’’** Five days later 


dispatched another letter, even more indiscreet, on the same su} 
ject.” When notified, in September, that Generals Samuel C 
er, Albert Sidney Johnston, and Robert KE. Lee had been p! 
ahead of him in rank on August 21, Joseph E. Johnston was « 
raged,” and wrote his extraordinary and well-known letter | 
protest.” President Davis, a very pugnacious man himselt 
always dignified in his correspondence, replied immediate] 
‘‘Sir, | have just received and read your letter of the 12th i 
Its language is, as you say, unusual; its arguments and stat 
ments utterly one-sided; and its insinuations are as unfound 
as they are unbecoming.’’ * 

In addition, the relations of Johnston with the administrat 
were characterized by criticism of governmental bureaus 
officials in Richmond; delay and disagreement in regard to 
cial military reports; and conflict in the matter of the organi 
tion of the Confederate forces in Virginia. The entire winter was 





spent in quarrels of one kind or another.*® Reading between t 
lines of the official documents, one is inclined to see in the uncer 
tainty about the status, the authority, and the command of Ge 
eral Beauregard in relation to that of General Johnston, 
most unfortunate aspect of the entire situation.*° Whatever i 


44.V. Davis, op. cit., II, 138. This letter was in the U. S. War Department 
1880. I have been unable to locate it elsewhere in print. On this incident of rar 
Dabney H. Maury, Recollections of a Virginian in the Mezican, Indian a 
Wars (New York, 1894), 144. 

15 Rebellion Records, Series I, II, 1007, Johnston to Cooper, July 29, 186] 
Davis, op. cit., I1, 189. Mrs. Davis says the President endorsed both these letters 
the word, ‘‘ Insubordination.’’ Johnston prudently omitted them from his Na 

‘6 His own Narrative and the tone of the letter are sufficient proof, but | 
received definite testimony from one who was present on the occasion. 

47 Rebellion Records, Series LV, I, 605-608, Sept. 12, 1861; Hughes, op. cit., 7 

48 Rebellion Records, Series 1V, 611, Davis to Johnston, Sept. 14, 1861. 

49 Jbid., Series I, II, 470 ff., Johnston’s report, Oct. 14, 1861; 484 ff., Beaure 
report, Oct. 14, 1861; 1005, Johnston to Cooper, July 28, 1861; and the ext: 


correspondence of Davis, Benjamin, Cooper, and Myers with Johnston, Beau 
and G. W. Smith, ibid., V, 766 ff., and LI, Part II, 240. See J. A. Early t 
March 28, 1878, in Rowland, op. cit., VIII, 153, where this friend of Davis 


champions Johnston in some of these matters. 


0 Rebellion Records, Series I, V, 903-1028, passim. Note especially, 904, Be 
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ssion one may get from their friendship, their mutual hostil 
. the administration, and even from their writings, the fact 
matter is that Generals Johnston and Beauregard were 
illv in each other’s way in northern Virginia. The situation 
remedied by the transfer of Beauregard to Tennessee late 
e winter.* 
larly in 1862 when MeClellan was ready to go forward with 
helming forees, Johnston fell back behind the Rappahan 
nock River. This necessary retirement met with the approval of 
uthorities in Richmond; but the precipitancy of the re 
treat and the failure to hold the advanced lines until all supplies 
ild be sent to the rear caused much dissatisfaction and in 
eased the ill-feeling between Johnston and the administra 
When MeClellan transferred his operations to the Penin 
i below Yorktown, Johnston’s forees were needed to oppose 
Disagreement about strategy immediately arose and con 
ed until Johnston was ineapacitated for service by a severe 
ind received during the battle of Seven Pines. 
\s a result of his wound Johnston was without command for 
bout six months. In November he reported for duty, though not 
fully recovered. His desire was to be restored to command in 
Virginia,” but General Lee was well fortified in his position by 
suecess and Johnston’s wish was never to be gratified; instead, 
was assigned to a territorial command in the West, embracing 
the forces of Generals Bragg and Kirby Smith in Tennessee and 
General Pemberton in Mississippi.” 


regard, Oct. 17, 1861; 906, Davis to Beauregard, Oct. 20, 1861; , Davis 
regard, Oct. 25, 1861; Roman, op. cit., I, 171, 188; and Alexander, op. cit., 8 
Records, Series I, V, 1048, Benjamin to Beauregard, Jan. 26, 18¢ 
cit., I, 210-12. 
See the letter of J. A. Early cited above, note 49, and consult EF 
es I, V, 1077-88, Davis-Johnston correspondence, Feb. 19, 1862, to M 
7, Davis to Johnston, March 15, 1862, B imir H s, M 
Se long post-bellum correspondence of Davis and Northrup on this 1 
cit., VII-X, passim. 
Records, Series I, XI, Part III, 456 ff.; Johnston, o) t.. 113 ff J 
s, I and Fall, 11, 86 ff.; Smith, Confederate War Papers, 41 ff. 
Joh op. cit., 154; V. Davis, op. cit., II, 413; Richmond Evra) D { 
p. cit., 104 


Rebellion Records, Series I, XVII, Part II, 757, Special Orders, N ri 
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Territorial commands were not new to General Johnsto: 
Virginia during the winter of 1861-62, he had been in com 
of the Department of Northern Virginia, embracing not only 
own forees and those of General Beauregard, but also the f 
of General Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley and Ge) 
Holmes at Aequia Creek;* and while on the Peninsula, > 
folk and Henrico were added at his request.** This new territor’ 
command in the West was, from the beginning, unsatisfactor 
General Johnston. The distances were greater and, though i: 
orders he had ample authority for assuming command of 
forces at any point, he found himself without immediate tr 
and in a position for which he was really unqualified by temp 





ament and character. In Tennessee, at Vicksburg, and at Ja 
son his career was accompanied by discontent, disagreement, a: 
inability to accomplish even modest success.*? Nevertheless, 
the defeat of the Confederate army under Bragg before ( 
tanooga in November, 1863, President Davis placed Genera 
Johnston in command of the troops in northern Georgia, thoug 


¢ 


unwillingly and not without misgivings.° 
A survey of both preceding and subsequent events shows | 
these misgivings were justified. At Dalton, General Johnst 
spent four months in comparative inactivity, to the intense dis 
appointment of the administration, now thoroughly aroused 1 
the desperate situation of the Confederacy.” In the Atlanta ¢ 


57 Johnston, op. cit., 81, 161; Rebellion Records, Series I, V, 913, General O 
No. 15, Oct. 22, 1861; XI, Part III, 527, Johnston to Lee, May 20, 1862. O 
Johnston correspondence with Jackson and Ewell in April and May, 1862, s 
XI, Part III, 579, 710, 872, 888, 894-905. 

58 Rebellion Records, Series I, XI, Part III, passim, military orders and J 
correspondence, 

59 Specific references would be too voluminous. Consult Rebellion Records, § 
I, XVII, Part II, passim; XXIII, Part Il, passim; XXIV, Part II, passim. Sor 
impression can be quickly gained from Johnston, op. cit., particularly from t) 
ments printed at the end of the book. 

Rebellion Records, Series I, XXI, Part III, 835, Davis to Johnston, D 
1863, assigning him to command at Dalton; 796, Polk to Davis, Dec. 8, 186 
Mackall to Johnston, Dec. 9, 1863. On Davis’ decision at this time, there is } 
statement in the famous unsent message of Feb. 18, 1865, ibid., XLVII, Part 
1304-1311. 

61 Jbid., XXXII, passim. Watkin’s, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Hood’s Tennessee ‘ 


paign,’’ Southern Bivouac (Louisville, Ky., 1883-87), II, 400; Rowland, 


VIII, 579, Pendleton to Davis, in 1881. 
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which followed, he pursued a defensive policy, whether 


tirely trom necessity, it is impossible to state with full cer 


ntv. The administration, with Grant battering at the gates of 
Richmond and a presidential campaign in the North in the bal 


ii 
looked anxiously but vainly for offensive battle and victory 


Georgia. Finally, with the design of securing it under another 


Lk 


mmander, if possible, Johnston was removed from com 


Tyidrhea 


act famous in the annals of the war.” He retired for si: 
nths to private life, only to be recalled in 1865 to face She 

again during the last weeks ot the Contederacy. In this 
| command, he was involved, as of old, in conflict and dis 
reement with President Davis. Their mutual hostility, by this 
e. had become ingrained, and dominated their lives long after 
e war. 


nso brief a survey as this shows that Johnston and Davis 
rreled about various matters, their most important disagre: 
nt being, perhaps, over the policy of military concentration 
nder given cireumstances. President Davis, by training and 
perience a military man, was, as a result of his position, un 
ridably influenced by political and economic considerations. 
very origin and nature of the Confederacy subjected him to 
most serious limitations. The occupation of Confederate ter 
ritory by the enemy brought upon the head of the government a 
storm of criticism, immediately reflected in political opposi 
tion.”* Neither soldiers nor supplies could be secured from occu 
pied territory, and the loss of regions in which the homes of men 
ready in the army were located, caused discontent and deser 
tion.”® Even when followed by later evacuation, occupation of 
For an able discussion, see Thomas Robson Hay, ‘‘The Davis-Hood-Johr ! 
rsy of 1864,’’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XI, 54-85, and ‘‘At 
Campaign,’’ Georgia Historical Quarterly, VII, 31 ff 
Johnston, op. cit.; J. Davis, Rise and Fall, Il; V. Davis, op. cit.; Row] 
VIII-X; R. W. Johnson and C. C. Buel (eds.), Battles and Leader yew 
88), I, 240; IT, 202; III, 472; LV, 260; North American Review, CXLIITI, 
. H. 8. Pap., I, 69, 412. 
llion Records, Series I, VI, 402, Governor Milton of Florida to Ber 
1862; XIII, 814-15, Arkansas Congressmen to Davis, Apr 15, 1S8¢ 
XXVII, Part II, 282, Congressman Miles of South Carolina to Seddon, Aug. 1 


l 


Sufficient proof is found, ibid., Series IV, I-III, and Journal, V. 

Rebellion Records, Series IV, II, 670, Bragg et al to Cooper, J 

s I, XXXT, Part III, 857, Davis to Johnston, Dee. 23, 1863; esp y, AX] 
1, Davis to Governor Flanagin of Arkansas, July 15, 18 
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Contederate territory was almost fatal. Supplies wer 
destroyed by the enemy, and the institution of slavery or 
during the war at least, the eeonomie life of the Confede 
pended, was badly disorganized if not wholly ruined.” T 
pect of recognition by Europe, in which lay the most live! 
ot ( ‘ontederate success, Was, OT course, damaged by in\ as 
serious loss of territory.’ Such considerations bore mue 
heavily upon President Davis than upon the average g 
the field. Johnston, in particular, Was a devoted and st 
advocate of the military strategy of concentration.” Th 
mination with which he clung to the idea and earried 
plans, regardless ot counter political and economic Con 
tions, aggravated the abiding dislike and hostility of th 
istration. 

The most serious feature of the situation was that. 


had an enormous following in the Confederacy, and, ir 





fuarve ot General Richard ‘Tavlor, ‘*the ancient dwell rs 
cave ot Adullam vathered themselves behind his shield and 
arrows at President Davis and his admirers, weakening t 
fluence of the head of the cause for which all were strugg! 
There was, in fact, a very definite Johnston, anti-administ 
faction in the Confederacy. The nucleus of this faction was J 
ston’s extremely influential and somewhat active group ot 


tives whose power was felt on more than one oceasion; 


Series I, II, 4 Benjar I s offici I M 7 
sta Washington and S May 7 ( [1] 2 Dodg ( 
1 1N% IV. 697. Be imir ( r ( k, N 2, 18 LI, Par 
Dav July 28, 1862 3}, Davis P w, J 1, 1862 
DR irdson, Compile h VW sd sa Pape . the ¢ 
t t] hiplomatic Corres} ‘ Nashville, 1905), LI, passim. O 
ter, see R. E. Le Ri ect a Letter ’ General Robert E. Lee 
187 »; Alexander, op. cit., 3¢ Longstree p. cit 27 
Numerous « ns ar Ss few st suffice. Rel R 
ma Vil, | [1, 801, Johnstor D s, D 2, 1862; XXIV, Pa II, 808 
Pembe n, May 1, 1863; 81 J ston to Pemberton, May 1861; XXX 
III, 639, Johnston to Bragg, N Si so, Johnston, of pe 
Proofs are ered throug t s imes of the RB ij 
with matters in which Johnston participated. The documents incorpor 
Narrative are sufficient evidence. 
Tay 6; Alfrier 163; V. Davis, op. cit., LI, 1¢ 
Hughes b S» 3 iote; | n 1 Wi Sept. 21, 1861 I 
of John M. Pr n. On eir vy, 8 Rebe ki Series I, X 


519, May 11, 1862. 
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had little hesitation in asking for its exertion. It 


Lee represented par ¢ reelle wee the old tidewate I el 


in Virginia sectionalism, Joseph E. Johnston similarly 


sented the old up-country element. To one familiar with 


estern Virginia and the states of Tennessee and Ken 


_the mere mention of the names of his relatives is sufficient 
reston, Floyd, Campbell, Carrington, McDowell, Hampton, 


> 


Bre ekenridge. 


nston did. not have to rely solely upon his relatives 


i 


for 
nee and support, for, in the course of the war, he was joined 


others, some in military life and many in eivil life. 

is military supporters and advocates may be mentioned 

rals Beauregard,”* Longstreet, T. J. Jackson (in 1861 and 
first half of 1862),7° D. H. Hill,*® G. W. Smith (until 1864), 

eld Lowell,** W. H. C. Whiting,” John C 


ers either less conspicuous or less well known to t) 


Breckenridge, 
le gen 
reader.® 

eivil life, particularly in polities, the ‘‘dwellers in the cave 
lullam’’ were numerous. Roman remarks, ‘‘It is notable 


eanrec 
eau pal 


, 1861; Smith, 


1864, see 


hnston to Dav 
16, 1864; 681, Jo 


, V, 1011, 1015, 1020, 102 
| between Whiting and Benjamir 
evidence of activ ty for Jol 
ton and on the triump! 
secretary of War. 


4. P. Stewart, T. C. Hindman, and Bra 
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that before September, 1862, public opinion concerning 


agement of Confederate affairs had undergone a decided ¢ 
and that grave doubts respecting the competency of the EF 
tive to guide the destinies of the South were entertained b: 


who had the opportunity of knowing what was done ar 
omitted.’’ ** These grave doubts had, in part at least, a n 
origin and instigation. Alfriend says, ‘‘A noticeable result 
Confederate reverses in the beginning of 1862 was the 
evolution of an organized hostility to the Administration 
President.’’ ** This organized hostility was doubtless cor 
origin and character, but in ne small degree it was inspir 
military discontent on the part of commanders in the field 
At the head of the list of the friends and supporters ot 


1 
} 


ston in civil life stands Alexander H. Stephens, the most 
inent ecritie and opponent of Jefferson Davis in polities, \ 
agreed with the plans of Lee and Davis in 1863 *° and may 
henceforth to have joined the Johnston following.” Allis 
Stephens in Georgia were Robert Toombs, onee a severe 


of General Johnston * but later on an open enemy of the ad 
istration,” and Governor Joseph KE. Brown, state rights a 
eate indefatigable, who sided with Johnston in 1864, wrote 


Op. ¢ IT, 431 
Op. cit 240. 
84 A. B. Moore, Cor ] ‘ ( lict he ( y (N . 
pass 
For a good illustra a J reg Aug. 14, 18 
Records, Series I, Part II, 671. For su ctivity by Beauregard cons 
1o others widely seattered in the above collection. On instigation by J 
Hughes, ‘‘S me letters of General J sep E. Johnston,’’ loc cit. 
6 Stephens, op. cit., Il, 567 ff; Rebell Records, Series IV, III, 278, St 
H. V. Johnson, April 8, 1864; 840, Davis to Stephens, Nov. 21, 1864; 934-4 
ens to Davis, Dec. 13, 1864; 1000-1004, Davis to Stephens, Jan. 6, 1865 
87 See statement of J. W. DuBose, a letter to the Richmond 7 


1900, printed also, in 8S. H. S. Pap., XX VII, 290-93, where Stephens is quoted 


ing in 1864, ‘‘I am decidedly of the opinion that General Jose E. J g 
clearest understanding of any of the military policy necessary to final success 
sU. B. Phillips (ed.), The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Al 
Stephens, and Howell Cobb in Annual Report of the American Historical A 
tion, 1911, II, 575, Toombs to Stephens, Sept. 30, 1861; 595, Toombs to & 
Sept. 30, 1861; 595; Toombs to Stephens, May 17, 1862: also, F. A. Stovall 

Toombs (New York, 1892), 241. 


» Ibid., 273, 276; Phillips, op. cit., Howell Cobb to his wife, March 1 


628-29, Toombs to Burwell, Aug. 29, 1863. 





nd 





_—-— 


General Joseph Eggleston Johnston 3957 
ont letters to Richmond in regard to conditions in Georgia, and 
threatened to reeall Georgia soldiers from Lee’s army to 
i Johnston in the defense of their native state.° 
South Carolina, mainly through the influence of Johnston’s 
Beauregard, the friends of Johnston 


tarv friend, General 


i the enemies of Davis were numerous and politically power 
‘yl. including Robert Barnwell Rhett Sr., Senator James L. Orr, 
i Congressman W. Porcher Miles. Rhett may be said to have 
i\ded a Rhett faction, whose organ, the Charleston Mercury, 
d with the Richmond Exammer in its violent attacks upon the 
Senator Orr, a leading congressional 


was utilized, both indirectly and 


ederate government.” 
nonent of President Davis,* 
lirectly, by Beauregard in connection with military disputes and 
vitation.** But Congressman Miles was the particular political 
ent of military criticism, one whose activities are most clearly 
ealed on many pages of contemporary documents.” 

\fter Miles, probably the most active political member of the 

nston faction was Senator Louis T. Wigfall of Texas. As a 
brigadier general in the first part of the war, he belonged defin 
tely to the military coterie of Johnston in the Army of Northern 
Virginia.** As Senator from Texas, he was direct correspondent 


nd spokesman for General Johnston.” 


yn Records, Series I, LII, Part II, 680 ff. 
I. J. Craven, Prison I of Jeffer Davis (New York, 1905), 161; Johnson 
t., I, 99-110, an article by R. Barnwell Rhett Jr. It is we 
VY. W. Stephenson, Day of the ¢ eracy (New Haven, 1919 
Journal, I-IV, passim; J. B. Jones, op. cit., II, 131, entry of Jan. 19, 1863. 
} n Records, Series I, XIV, 909, Beauregard to Orr, April 24, 1863; LIII, 
8, Beauregard to Miles, April, 1863, mentioning Orr; XXX, Part III, 812-13 
gard to Soule, Dee. 11, 1863. 
, II, 507, Davis to Beauregard, Aug. 4, 1861; XIV, 560, Miles Lee, Ju 
XXVIII, Part II, 282, Miles to Seddon, Aug. 15, 1863; 297, Sedd t 
g. 21, 1863; 318-21, Miles to Seddon, Jan. 5, 1864; 503, 594, i 
s IV, II, 137-38, Beauregard to Miles, Oct. 21, 1862; and Jones, p. cit 
[, 5, 176. 
Consult the indexes, ib Series I, II, V, XI, under ‘‘ Wigfall.’ 
] , Series I, XXIV, Part III, 1065, R. M. T. Hunter to Johnston, Ds 
XXII, Part II, 839, Beauregard to Wigfall, May 16, 1863; LI, Part II, 839 
g to Beauregard, March 20, 1864; 843, Beauregard to Wigfall, Mar 
Jones, op. cit., I, 209, 232, entries of Dec., 1862, and Jan., 18% On Wigfal 
Reagan, Memoirs (New York, 1906), 161; Pollard, op t., 371; lett 
R. Cobb to his wife, Southern Historical Association Publicat XI, 312 
\ ), 1861; statement of R. M. T. Hunter in S. H. S., Pa III, 311. J 
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William L. Yaneey of Alabama, the most striking pers 

of the period, in his hostility to Davis, joined forees wi 
military opposition.*’ His death during the war, fortunat 
the administration, prevented the increase of his power 
tionalism. 

[In Louisiana political circles, the anti-administration n 
opposition Was solidly entrenched, again mainly throug! 
fluence of General Beauregard, a native of that state. Th 
Charles J. Villeré, a congressman, was Beauregard’s brot 
law.** The Hon. Pierre Soulé was a correspondent and cor 
tial friend.” In a letter to his South Carolina friend, Co 
man Miles, General Beauregard explicitly includes, as 
Senator Sparrow of Louisiana;’’’ and from the Journ 
Confederate States one gets the general impression th 
Senator Sparrow, who held an extremely important posit 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and his colleague, Si 
Semmes, were hostile to the administration and in f1 
touch with the military opposition. From the Journal and B 
regard’s correspondence, one would inelude Congressman ( 
rad in the same category. 

In Virginia, the home of General Johnston, the sit 
paralleled that existing in Georgia, South Carolina, and | 
liana. Senator William Ballard Preston, a distant relative ot 
Joseph EK. Johnston and John B. Floyd, was steady in 
port of these two relatives and active in opposition to Pre 


} S5-( ( 8 Ss gy n e Se fending 
rse in the Atlanta n y 
I I s, Se s I, XVII, Part II, 640-41, Jordan to Be g 
7, 18¢ LIi, ] I] 35, Davis Bragg, August 1R¢ XIV. 907. B 
Yar April 2 18¢ LIII, 287-88, Beauregard to Miles, Apr 1868 
y Yancey is revealed as s in of confide | papers of t 
] XV, 799, Beauregard to G Aug. 15, 1862; XIV, 955, Be 
\ M l 1862 
] XV, 734, Beaureg ( r, May 13, 1862; XXXI, Part III, 8 
Beauregard Soulé, Dee., 1863 
] LIII, 307-308, Feb. 7, 1864 
I It will be necessary proof to consult the entire Senat 
addition to V lL, the Journal of the P S al Congress, 1861-62. 
Rebelli« Records, Series I, XXXI, Part III, 812-13, Beaurega 
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object of their common dislike.’’* Like Yancey, Pres 
during the war, but his successor, Senator Allen C 
rton, eontinus d the role ot his predecessor. ‘Even Si nator 
[. Hunter, though not an open enemy of the administra 

as solicited for support by the military opposition. 
A. Pryor, another influential person in Virginia polities, 
red very definitely to the Johnston-Beauregard military 

as did, probably, Hon. W. C. Rives. 

s array of names, military and civil, so briefly and inad 
considered, is formidable. More minute and extended 
ich in the military and political records, especially in 
papers and private correspondence, would, beyond doubt, 
tly enlarge the list.’** It is certain, however, even from so 
study, that a military rift, in the nature of a serious and 
extended faction, existed in the Confederacy a faction 





Cel tered in the person ot Joseph Keeleston Johnste I. 


J 


X, Part I, 515, Preston to Davis, May 11, 1862, and enclosure; J 


ghes Son W Letters of G ral Jose | j stor 
ter O 6, 1864. 
‘3 10-1 ki Records, Series I, V, 1048, ] 
Jan. 26, 1862; VII, 880, Beauregard to Pryor, Feb. 14, 18% Sara 


r. Reminiscences of Peace and War (New York, 1905). passit 
s Jordan, ‘‘ Jefferson Davis,’’ Harper’s Magazine, XXXI, 610 
r Zebulon Vance of North Carolina and Senator He: Foote of Mis 








DOCUMENTS 
Diary OF A JOURNEY TO THE PIKE’s PEAK Goup MInEs In 18 
Eprrep BY Rautpeu P. Breser 


The migration to the gold mines of the Pike’s Peak reg 
1858 and 1859 is an interesting and important episod 
westward expansion. Gold had been discovered in this 1 
before 1858,’ but it was not until that year that the dise 
attracted the attention of the country. In the early sum: 
1858 at least four companies of argonauts made their w 
the Santa Fé and Cherokee’ trails and prospected for gold 
Pike’s Peak, on Cherry Creek, and on the South Platte. ‘| 
companies were the Georgia Company from northern G: 
the Cherokee Company from the Cherokee Nation, Indian 1 
ritory, the Ray County Company from Missouri, and the La 
rence Company from Kansas.* Reports of the discovery ot! 
reached Kansas and Missouri by the latter part of July; * 
not until the latter part of August, when several ounces of 

1 Thomas M. Marshall (ed.), Early Records of Gilpin County, ¢ 
1861 (Boulder, 1920), in University of Colorado, Historical Collections, 


The Cherokee trail extended from the vicinity of Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Lake City. It appears to have obtained its name from a party of Cherokes 
who traveled this trail from Tahlequah, Indian Territory, to Salt Lake City 
way to the gold mines of California in 1849. Beginning at Fort Smith, A: 
extended northwest to Turkey Creek on the Santa Fé trail, and thence over t 
trail to Pueblo. From Pueblo to Salt Lake City the trail has been descril 


O. W. Lipe, one of the Cherokes rgonauts of ’49. Writing to his wife 


sipe, 

Lake City, Aug. 15, 1849, he says: ‘‘ We traveled from Pueblo by the f g 

Ft. St. Vrains on South Platt crossed South Platte at the mouth Cache A I 
ip said stream through the n ntains to Laramie Plains; thence passed 


Bow Mountains; crossed the North Park and North Platt, Green river, sout 
South Pass, and intersected the Independence road on Black’s Fork 
miles west of Green River.’’ Che ee Advocate Tahlequah, Ind. Ter 
1850. See also R. B. Marey, The Prairie and Overland Traveller .. . (Londo1 
5: R. P. Bieber, ‘‘The Southwestern Trails to California in 1849,’’ in M 
Hist. Rev., XII, 363-64. 

8 Daily Missouri Republican (St. Louis), Dee. 20, 1858; Daily Missouri D 


St. Louis), Oct. 23, 1858: Santa Fé Weekly Gazette, Nov. 27, 1858. 
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ere exhibited by returned miners in Rulo, Nebraska, and 

Kansas City, Missouri, were the reports credited.’ The news 

ad with great rapidity and produced agitation reminiscent 

the days of *49. ‘*Great excitement is now rife in this city,’’ 
the editor of the Kansas City Daily Western Journal 

rce,° *‘and on every corner can be heard the usual conver 

incident to a gold fever mania. ‘How far is it there?’ 

long will it take to make the trip?’ ‘Do you think the in 

ation is correct?’ ‘Have you seen any of the dust?’ ‘What 

f outfit will it take?’ ete., ete. Such are some of the thous 

terrogations that we now hear made in every quarter of 

r city.’’ In the fall of 1858 and the spring and summer of 1859, 

usands of gold-seekers from all parts of the country traveled 
overland trails to the new El Dorado. 

One of the many to be stricken with this ‘‘gold fever’’ was Dr. 
George M. Willing, the author of the diary here published. Dr. 
Willing was a resident of St. Louis. He was a physician by pro 

:s10N, and was deseribed by the Rocky Mountain News as a 
‘good geologist and a most polished gentleman.’’* He left west- 

Missouri about the middle of April, 1859, and traveled over 

Santa Fé trail to Pueblo, where he took the Cherokee trail to 
e mines. For several months he was engaged in mining in the 
‘‘Goose Pasture Diggings,’’ which were located near the famous 
“Gregory Diggings.’’ In October, 1859, he became a candidate 

r the office of delegate to Congress from the ‘‘Territory of 
Jefferson,’’* but failed to be elected. However, he continued his 

terest in polities and early in 1860 journeyed to Washington, 
D. C., to urge Congress to recognize this government. By August 

as back in Denver.’ What his later career was, has not been 
scertained. 


, Sept. 1, 1858; Kansas City Daily Western Journal of Commerce, Aug. 26, 


Aug. 27, 1858. 


i y Mountain News (Denver), Sept. 29, 1859. For this and other references 
Rocky Mountain News, the writer is indebted to Dr. LeRoy R. Hafen, Direc 
he State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado. 

s was a local government which had been authorized by popular vote on § 

899. It continued its existence until superseded by the Territory of Col 
was organized by Congress on Feb. 28, 1861. Frederic L. Paxson, ‘‘ The 7 

f Colorado,’’ in American Historical Review, XII, 59-64. 
, 61; R y Mountain News, Sept. 29, Oct. 20, 1859, April 18, Aug. 22, 18¢ 
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Dor iddiie nts 











Dr. Willing’s diary was incorporated in two letters addi 


‘ 





to his wife in St. Louis, and was first published in the Da 
sourt Republican of that city on August 9, 1859. Since t 








+ 


inal manuscript could not be located, the newspaper text has 
reproduced. The diary opens about six weeks after the beg 
of the journey. 


On the Arkansas? May 25th. 

Our party consists of Jno. Symonds, Marire Symonds, S$ 
uel Dulany, and Geo. Sly, from Clay county, Ill.; Thos. A 
ander, Rives Hopkins, Felix Rogers, and D. Byron, 
Montgomery county, Mo.; Joel Musick, Frank Scissor, |J 
Abbott, and Newton Davis, of Pike county, Mo.; Fred Let 
(our captain), Jno. Martineau, and Oliver Beauchamp, t 
Portage des Sioux, St. Charles county, Mo.; and Ch’s Cast 
Daniel Rose, W. MeGill, Ch’s Hance, and Edward Her\ 
of Florisant, St. Louis county, Mo. We will get the gold 
the Peak, if it is to be had, if not, then we go through to | 
fornia, 

In some of the trains t' ere is quite a number of females 
How they make out is a arvel to me. It is hard enoug! 
man. With one train, American is returning to New 
ico, with his family consisting of wife (Mexican) and 
erown daughters. On the road one of the daughters 
brought to bed of a baby, her husband having died onl: 
days previously. I never witnessed such distress in my 
and pray I never may again. 

Yesterday the heat was blistering, to-day, we have 
hail and snow. What a country! Laid by to-day because ot 
weather. 

May 26. 

Leave camp at 12 M., the weather having moderated s 
what, though still uncomfortably cold; country a desert, a1 
earth highly impregnated with alkali. The everlasting A1 
kansas still rolls its muddy waters along through a boundl 
plain, unrelieved by bluff or mountain. An occasional cott 
wood on the opposite side of the river is the only object 
lifts itself above the dead horizontal level. At 8 P. M. we « 
camp, With a clear sky and a milder temperature than we h 





. . 
On the Santa Fé trail 


Several Sant F% tr lers wl rrived +t Kansas Citv on May 25. 1859 
that between the Arkansas Crossing and Council Grove they had passed 
r wav t the mines. Kansas City Daily Wests Jou a . 4 n 
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enduring for twenty-four hours. Thermometer, at 9 P. M., 
~5 deg.: at 6 this morning it marked 34 deg. some difference. 


Pass to-day through an extensive village of prairie dogs, 
their agreeable companions, owls and rattlesnakes; met 
e footmen returning from the mines; report that miners 
e making about $1.25 per day, though the ground is covered 
th five feet of snow. They were returning because of seare 
of provisions. We have been prospecting along the way, 
iave found eold in small quantities, even this low down 
river. Black sand is abundant in many places, and almost 
ys contains traces of gold. Camped at 8 P. M., with grass, 
but no wood, ot course, nor even buffalo chips, which tor more 
a week have been almost our only fuel. Found, luckily, a 
of drift wood in the river, enough to boil a pot of coffee, 
| broil a little meat so | made a good supper. The buf 
) appear to have deserted this range for several years past, 

d but scanty traces of them ean now be found. 


day, May 28. 
\lade the unpleasant discovery this morning that the last 
op of my whisky was lost; the keg having been somehow 
pset in the night, all the contents escaped. Serious loss in this 
part of the world; feel upset myself in consequence; can’t 
drink your health this cool morning — what a pity! 
Still creeping along up the left bank of this interminable, 
abominable river, in the direction of Fort Bent, which seems 
recede as we advance. Will come up with it, perhaps, i 
e course of time — doubtful though. Still seventy-five miles 
distant, and plain, plain, plain all the way. I am so tired of the 
plains. Passed, to-day, a little hillock of sand by the road-side ; 
beneath it are the remains of the little infant, born a week 
ago; it died yesterday, of starvation I fear, for it never nursed, 
and no proper food could be procured for it. Another sorrow 
for its unfortunate young mother. Pass traces of buffalo but 
see none; have seen the last of them I suspect. Geological 
formation changes as we proceed. To-day it is sand-stone of a 
fine quality, and lime-stone with indications of coal — find the 
latter in a ravine North of the road, and underlying the slab 
sand-stone. Begin to be apprehensive about my buggy, the 
tires on some of the wheels becoming loose, because of the dry 
ness I suppose; pour water on them and hope for expansion. 
The oxen hold out admirably; they are noble beasts; water 
them, too, and then turn in for the night, with a clear sky over 
head, and a bracing atmosphere about me. Good night. 
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Sunday, May 29. 

Ought to have laid by to-day, but the weather 
favorable, and time too precious couldn’t afford it. 
ing cloudy and cool, but grew clear and warm as the da 
vanced. Stopped to noon under the shade of a large e 
wood, the first luxury of the sort we have been permitt 
enjoy fora long, long time. Near by is an Indian burial gr 
Bones and sealps are thickly strewn about. Some of the 
were recently taken, and some were of white men — mad 
feel a little nervous; put my hand to the top of my head, f 
all right there — breathed more freely. In the midst 
cemetery is a rough pyramid of stones, surmounted by 
image of a man. This pyramid, it is said, is of very a 
date. From the forks of a tree was suspended the body 
Indian child, that had been dead perhaps five years or 1 
The dry air of the desert had converted it into a perfect 1 
my. The Indians have a superstition in connection wit! 
dren, and believe that they wake at times from their long s\i 
and then are lulled into forgetfulness again by the ( 
Spirit, who sways the tree by his moving breath. Not un; 
for Indians. 


In camp at 6 P. M. It has been excessively hot to-day, 1 


thermometer at 3 P. M. standing at 112 deg. Now it is co 
with indications of a coming tempest. The road for sey 
days has been very gravelly, and tells fearfully on the f 


the cattle. One of mine is very tender-footed, and quite lar 


[ nurse him and favor him all I ean, for I would rather n 
the journey on his feet than mine. Several new trains in c 
to-night. With one of them is an old woman, past three-si 
and ten. She had better have remained at home. 


On the Arkansas, near Bent’s Fort. Monday Noon, May 30, 
Having sealed and forwarded one long letter to you, I a 


address myself to jotting down the incidents of travel al 
the road. 


[It seems we are never to come up to that Fort, nor yet 


sight of the Mountains. To-night I have to stand guard o 


the camp and stock —a disagreeable but necessary duty. 


forgot to tell you of the ox-carts we meet on the road. The) 
made entirely of wood, wheels, hubs, tires and all. The t 
consists of a single ox, and on one of the carts we met 





was a load of a thousand pounds. The ox is hitched in shafts 


like a horse, with saddle, harness, collar, &e., &e. They 
come on very well — a gratifying fact to know, for if I s! 
unfortunately lose one of mine, I might hitch up the oth 
the same way — that is if I ean get a collar and harness, w! 


L 
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s rather questionable in this wilderness. Met no one returning 
day. Sun comes down to day hot as blazes, and no alr stir 


a 


ne. Sigh for the cloud sereen of the Israelites. Ahead of us is 
te a grove of cotton wood along the banks of the river, but 
f it is dead. Cottonwood is almost the only growth along 
e Arkansas. 
Fear you will never be able to read my letters. Forty-five 
ces of the last were written in the buggy, over the worst 
ads that I have vet seen. Plants abound on the plain s that 
iid be ornaments at home. They waste their sweetness here 
very desert air, indeed. 
Three o'clock, P. M. Thermometer 104 deg. Very warm, and 
hade. I think you will find this warmer than with you; but 
here you are the temperature is uniform, while with us to 
eht it may be freezing cold. 
We have now nearly a hundred wagons in company,”* and 
irs being in the rear, my individual progress is slow and tir 
me. Through heavy sand all the evening, and not vet to the 
first patches of small cottonwood on the islands. Have come 
about eight miles this evening, with an hour and a half to ge 
before camping. 
Six, P. M. In camp; cloudy but pleasant. Excused from 
uard duty to-night, which gives me some little time to write, 
though I am very much fatigued, and unconscionably sleepy. 
Shall not write long, partly because of fatigue, but chiefly be 
cause there is precious little to write about. We are still on the 
Arkansas, the Fort not yet in sight. A great many persons are 
camped around us to-night. It is now eight o’clock, and I have 
just eight hours rest before we start. The night breeze has a 
refreshing coolness after the heat of the day, making my 
blankets necessary as well as comfortable covering. The sun 
sets here half an hour later, I suppose, than with you. Water 
boils here at 170 deg., while with vou the boiling point is at 


212 deg. So, you see, we are at least 3,000 feet above you, and 


iS ol if 


still on rising ground for the whole distance before us. At this 
place are the indications of an Indian camp, W hich apparently 
has been occupied within a week or thereabouts. As yet, we 
have met with no Indian parties, though evidences of their 
proximity are abundant. We are greatly annoyed, though, by 


Santa Fé traders who arrived at Kansas City on May 25 stated that be 


e Arkansas Crossing and Council Grove they 1 eounte 9,214 met 
1,351 wagons, 7,375 oxen, 632 horses and 381 mules on their w 
’s Peak region. They also reported that the number of gold-seekers 
Fé trail this side of Council Grove ‘‘execeeded those bey 


randa.’’ Ibid. 
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mosquitoes, especially in the earlier part of the evenir 
the night advances, it grows too cold for them. They ar 
incredible numbers, and ferociously savage while their at 
last. Smoke is my only protection, and a pipe my sole co 
tion. 

The ‘‘Star of Bethlehem’’ is the name of a very bi 
plant occasionally seen by the wayside. It is about the s 
a half bushel measure, and springs from the ground 
heavy growth of blade-like grass, from the centre of 
there shoots up a stalk, bearing a beautiful flower, of 
size and of variegated tints. The blades assume a star shia 
appearance, whence the name of the plant. It is a speci 
the porcupine grass, and is of the Cactus family. 

From a neighboring camp, the sound of music comes 
ing on the breeze, and very sweet music it is, awakening } 
ant remembrances of home, so far away. The airs of B 
ven, Mozart and other grand masters, sound strangely 
place in this wild waste, as would the song of birds, or th 
voice of woman. Man’s fiercer nature is more in keeping 
the scene, and released from all the restraining influen 
society, wildly do his passions riot. 


May 31. 


I ) 


iinted or wrote on their wagons such expressions as ‘‘ We have seen the I 


Ther: 65 degrees; cloudy. Leave camp at 6 A. M. Nothing 
interest hereabouts. Write in my buggy as usual. No wol 
sight for several days, nor in hearing either, which is a r 
Antelope too have disappeared, as well as buffalo, making 
chance for game small indeed. We are in the midst of 
solitude, and endless plain stretching away beyond the 1 
of vision, without a tree or bush in view, the river and wi 
only objects. Soil sandy, and decidedly alkaline. Prospect 
another scorching day, with no prospect of shade or rest 

Have traveled two hours. Fort not yet in sight. Night bet 
last were told it was only four miles distant; have jour 
over thirty, and no fort yet. Don’t believe in its existence; 
sure it’s a myth. 

Met two packers returning, disheartened."* Their all 
their backs, and a seanty all it was. They had not eve 
pon for defence. A hard experience had theirs been, \ 


as 


Thousands of unsuccessful gold-seekers returned from the mines in 18 


‘*Pike’s Peak a Humbug,’’ ‘‘Pike’s Peak be Damned,’’ and ‘‘We w 


H-o 


m-e.’’ Others were more disgruntled; and to these it was dang s 
it there was gold Pike’s I k. Ke P ( nwood Falls, K 
1859; Daily M Repu an, May 29, 1859 
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eering prospect before them. Soon we may be returning in 
as pitiable a plight, who knows? 

Twelve o’clock. The Fort at last. Bent’s Fort * is a reality, 
then, and not a myth, as I had supposed. Trees, too cotton 

od are about us, giving relief and a refreshing appear 

ce to the parched landscape. Pueblo, or Fountain City, which 
only 22 miles * from Cherry creek, is distant from the Fort 

0 miles;*® with a rough and rugged country intervening. 

This Fort — which is now abandoned — is built of rock 
ferruginous sandstone taken from the neighboring river 
bluffs, with a main entrance to the north of 120 by 300 feet, 

ith barracks for the garrison, and ample accommodations for 

raders. There is space enough within the walls for 500 men. 
June 1st. 

Lay by to day, partly beeause the Fort is the only habitable 
place we have seen for some time, partly because we need rest, 
but chiefly because the cattle require recruiting and attention, 
some of them having been struck lame. 

Stood guard last night; enjoyed the night, but not the mos 
quitoes, which swarmed in myriads. Delightful breeze this 
morning from south-east; weather charming. Have been vari 
ously employed during the day, doctoring cattle, mess-furni 
ture and bed clothes. They were all in sad plight. Can’t say 
which were most benefited by my skill. News from the Peak, 
but discouraging. No matter, we will be there soon to see for 
ourselves. 

Country grows more barren every day. Hav’nt seen a spot 
suitable for human habitation since we left the little Arkansas 

Am coneerned about our cattle; they look well, but their feet 
are so tender and worn; wish they had been shod; hope their 
feet will last to Cherry Creek; afraid not though. Grass has 
been failing along the road for one hundred miles or more, and 
it grows searcer we are told as we advance. The South Platte 
[ suspect is a better route than this, water and grass both more 
abundant. If I am compelled to return, will take the South 
Platte route, I think, but my motto is ‘‘onward,’’ and I will 
not return, if &e., &e., &e. Hope and patience, hope and pa 
tience, they have accomplished wonders. 


‘This was Bent’s New Fort, which was built about 1854. It was situated on the 


k of the Arkansas River, opposite the present town of Prowers, Bent C 
( rado. George B. Grinnell, ‘‘ Bent’s Old Fort and its Builders,’’ in K 
Histor 1 Society, Collections, XV, 85. 
n error. It is more 1 twice that dis from Puel t ‘ 
Cherrv ( | 


$8 is an error. It is about 108 miles from Bent’s New Fort to P 
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The climate of the plains is anything but pleasant; bur 
hot during the day, and shivering cold at night; no 
shield the earth from the fierce heat of the sun, no for 
protect it from the piercing winds from the mountains. St 
are frequent, sudden and terrible; snow and hail not 
quently fall during the heats of summer. The boasted 
fulness of the plains [| hold to be humbug. Such sudd 
violent climatic changes must be prejudicial; and th: 
water, so highly impregnated with salines, is neither } 


to the taste nor wholesome to the economy. Springs are 


ties, and poor ones when found. In the mountains, we ar 
the article of water is somewhat improved. Let us hop: 

lam the only physician in our train. If I have anyt! 
such a monopoly at the Peak, my practice may be wort 
thing that is if the people there are at all flush 
‘‘ready.’’ In our train there are many very destitut: 
have barely enough to take them out, with no means 
return on, should the mines prove a failure. Men, 
young, women and children are in this category. Go 
them! 

The river from this point Bent’s Fort as far 
eye can reach is skirted with cotton wood. Birds are 
hereabouts, as you may imagine, but I have several tim: 
and heard the eat-bird, and pleasant were its familiar 
We have a prairie sparrow, too, smaller, and more deli 
shaped than ours at home, as also a large silver gre 
larger than those we are familiar with, and of a muc 
plumage. The wonderful droves of wild horses said to i 
these parts, as yet we have seen nothing of. Buffalo ar 
only in the fall. This is the country of the Chevenn Ss 
Arapahoes, and extends westwardly as far as you pleas 
Comanches are occasionally troublesome. The road vy 
traveled is the great Cherokee trail to California, over 
all the travel from the Southern States must cross 
tinent, and just at this point Jent’s fort [the] G 
ment should establish a military post.” 

Saw some few grape vines to-day, which rather surp: 
me. They were in moist locations, but even there, were s 
ing terribly from the heat. Nothing can grow here. The 
country on either side of the river is one great, barren, | 
boundless, desolate waste. 


é J 
Jw C La. 


Six o’clock, A. M., leave camp. Thermometer 52 degrees 


le west of Bent’s New Fort in 18! 
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and bracing; weather fair. Spanish Peak in view, and be 
| it the distant Rocky Mountains, like a hazy cloud. Pike’s 

Peak will loom up in a day or two. Road bad as ever and 
se, more rocky, more sandy, and more gravelly hard on 
eattle. Old Ball ** became so lame, had to tie a moceasin 
ut one of his hoofs helped him greatly. 

Saw the first cedar to-day, which indicates our approach to 
mountains, and that we are leaving the plains behind 
Road passes over apparently interminable ridge, without 

er wood or water. Sand in the road so heated by the sun 
it is with difficulty the cattle can be kept in it. Leave the 
ve about 3 P. M., and e amp at night on Seatter creek, which 
deserves its name, the water in it being pretty well all 
tered to the four winds. Distance twenty-one miles. Much 
fering from heat and want of water. Had to-night a fine 
ess of Lamb’s-quarter, a succulent, savory vegetable, and 
only vegetable that the plains afford fit for the use of 
in. It is found but rarely, and then only in the vicinity of 
d Indian camping grounds. 
Ly, of me 3d. 
Cloudy and cool. Ther. 50 deg. Leave camp at 6 A. M. In 
) hours pass Bent’s Old Fort,’’ built chiefly of adobes; hav 
¢ been abandoned now more than five years, it is fast falling 
to ruins. The Arkansas almost washes its base. 
\Veather continues cloudy and heat not so oppresive. Road 
vthing, grows worse, rougher and more rocky. Met with 
sage for the first time to-d: Ly. Reached camp at 6 ry we 
ust in time to take shelter from a violent storm, that swept 
ith terrific fury over the plain. Heard to-night for the first 
time the mountain mocking bird, a delightful warbler, that 
sings only in the early a or the early morning. The bird 
is something smaller, but of richer plumage, than our mock- 
ing bird, and has the same faculty of imitation. The Indians 
regard it with some feelings of superstitious reverence, and 
draw omens, good or bad, from its notes. 


turday, June 4th, 6 A. M. 
Weather cool and fair. Ther. 53 deg. Thanks to the rain of 


f Dr. Willing’s oxen. 


t’s Old Fort was situated on the north bank of the Arkansas River, a it 

les northeast of the present town of La Junta, Colorado. The build ng of this 

s begun about 1828 or 1829, but was not completed until about 1832. It was 

n Au st, 1849, either by William sent or by the Indians. Grinnell. n 

nid Ex. Docs., 31 C ng., 1 Sess., No. 17, Pt. I. 213: Daily Mis rs 

, Oet. 23, 1849; Jerome C Smiley, Semi-Cente al Ilistory of t) Stat 
Chicago and New York, 1913), I, 179. 
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last night the dust is no longer an annoyance. ‘*Old Bal 
improving, and I now hope his hoofs may take him to ( 
creek, in whose golden waters may he soon lave then 
draw nearer the mountains, the water in the river grows 
and more palatable. 

Along its banks cottonwood now grows continuouslh 
country is becoming more rolling, but the road is bette) 
not so trying to the hoofs of the animals, as for the last 
hundred miles it has been. Just ahead of us and in sig 
is a drove of about a thousand head of loose stock, from T 
and Arkansas, destined for California. At 2 o’elock to-d 
thermometer stood at 104 deg., a temperature which you 
readily concelve cannot be considered refreshing. But I 
the way in this country uncomtortably cold at night 
oppressively hot at mid-day. Another storm threate 
passed off, with only thunder, lightning and wind, but 
we had in glorious stvle. Had the effect of lowering t!] 
perature and making it comfortable. Thermometer at 4 P 
7) deg. Saw mountain antelope, but failed to get one. B 
luck next time. Camped at 7 P. M., on the Huerfano. Th 
air about us alive with mosquitoes. 





Sunday, June sth. 

Leave camp at 6 A. M. Thermometer 60 degs. Weather | 
and pleasant. Forced to travel to-day, because of searcit: 
grass. Huerfano an inconsiderable stream, dry for the 1 
part, and bed filled with sand. Pike’s Peak in plain vie 
about forty miles distant. Road rough, rougher in fact 
much so that I can no longer write in the buggy, but must 
until we get in camp. Country still a desert; air like a fun 
at mid-day. Camp at 6 P. M. Temperature pleasant ag 
wind N. W. Ther. 60. Grass plenty, and of good quality. 0 
camp is at McDowell’s ranch, which is eight miles east of 1 
Mexican town of Pueblo — getting into the settlements, ) 
see. Stand guard to-night; don’t like it. 


Monday, June 6th. 
Leave camp 6 A. M. Weather fair and pleasant; wind S. \ 


Ther. 52. Air voeal with the song of birds; surrounding ¢ 
woods alive with the songsters — the mountain mocking |! 
lark and thrush. One mile, a blacksmith shop; near by, a f1 
ing post, where an accommodating gentleman keeps stor 
a bottle of whisky, and serves his customers from a ti! 
Didn’t confer my patronage. 

Passed several settlements to day where attempts are 
at cultivation, these attempts being confined exclusivels 
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ttoms, where alone irrigation is practicable. Bottoms rich, 
nd highly productive; often, too, well timbered with cotton 
ood, which seems to be the only tree. Bluffs barren, and desti- 
ite of timber. Day was announced this morning by the voice 
the cock, which familiar home-like sound was heard for the 
irst time for many a long day, and was pleasant greeting, | 
assure you. Game seems plenty hereabouts deer especially 
all the settlements we pass being bountifully supplied with 
nison. 
wo o’cloek, Pr. M.. reach Pueblo, a miserable village of 
about thirty log huts, on the Fontame qui bouile, or Boiling 
Spring creek. The population is a conglomeration of Mexican, 
American and Indian, but all ugly alike, filthy alike, and lazy 
alike. The men at present are in the mines, but do nothing 
when at home beyond trapping and hunting. They make a 
small pretence at farming, but it hardly goes beyond a feint. 
Their bread, when they have any, they obtain from Taos, their 
eat from the mountains, a few vegetables from their patches, 
and fish from the stream. Such is their life. We pass the place, 
and camp at 6 P. M. a few miles beyond it, and eighty miles 
distant from the head waters of Cherry Creek. 





Tuesday, June 7. 

Leave camp at 6 A. M. Fair and calm. Thermometer 56 deg. 
The Fountain River, along which our road runs, is an incon 
siderable stream, about twenty yards in width, cool, crooked 
and muddy. Land on either side sandy, banks heavily skirted 
with cottonwood. Saw a robin to-day. Pine and cedar make 
their appearance on the hill sides. Fall into the Fort Union and 
Laramie trail, which crosses Cherry creek at its mouth. Road 
good but hilly. My traveling equipage holds out well, as do 
also my cattle, which actually are now in better flesh than 
when I started. Met a train of Mexican carts returning from 
Auraria, whither they had gone with flour.*° Report favorably 
of the mines. Pike’s Peak in full view, and close at hand. Looks 
cold and repulsive with its head gear of snow. Doesn’t make 
us feel any more comfortable, though, where we are, with the 
thermometer at 100 deg., and the air thick with dust. We are 
now done with the plains, and traveling along the foot hills of 
the mountains, with wood and water in abundance, though 
grass is scarce. The earth is dry, parched in fact, and so por- 


These Mexican carts probably came from Taos, New Mexico. Taos and Santa 

Fé supplied the miners with much of their flour and other provisions. John M. Kings- 
James J. Webb, Sept. 25, Nov. 20, 1858, Webb Papers (mss. in the James J. 

We Collection, New Haven); Richard Sopris, Settlement of Denver (ms. in the 


# ) 


Bancroft Library), 2. 
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ous that the seanty rains that fall at this season searcely 
to lay the dust. It is a pleasant change, though, from th: 
cheerless, shadeless, everlasting and interminable yp 
Camped to-day without any grass; wood and water abun 
four wagons went on without halting; we rest our eatth 
can’t feed them; besides, the sickness of one of our 
compels us to lay by. 


“ednesday, June Sth. 


Leave camp at 6 A. M.; weather clear and pleasant, no 
thermometer 51 degrees, air so pure that mountain peaks 
fifty miles distant, do not appear more than five; meet 
stantly trading parties returning from the mines, all 
favorably. In two hours came to grass, on a beautifu 
stream, which I found well stocked with fish; ducks, als: 
abundant. Beaver, in LWO places, had built dams across 
ing for the purpose, large trees, some of which were as 
as my body. What a wonderful little animal! I saw one as 
and tried to get a shot at it, but the little fellow was too 
for me, and waked up and disappeared. Graze the eatt 
an hour, then hitch up and away again. Road hilly, and 
places gravelly, which is hard on the hoots of the animals 
12 M., leave the Fountain river, the water of which, fresh fr 
the mountain snow, was delightfully cool and refreshing, 
strike across the hills for the head of Cherry Creek. 


At Jim’s Spring, fifty miles south of Auraria, on Thursda 


June 9th, we deposited in their last resting place, the rema 
of Thomas Alexander, from Montgomery county, Miss 
He had been ill nine days of bilious remittent fever, 


though every attention was bestowed on him that cir 


stances permitted, yet nothing could avert the fatal shaft. H 


death made a painful gap in our little party, for he had b 
a general favorite with the whole train. We buried him bene 
the shadow of the Peak he had toiled so anxiously to reac 


seemed a pity he could not have been spared only a littl 


longer. 


At Jim’s Spring is a fine grove of pine timber, of sufficient 
size for all needed purposes. The spring itself furnishes sufi 


} 


cient water for irrigating about one hundred acres of lar 


and is the only water within a number of miles. Settlement 


will soon be made at all such points. The land is tillabl 
would be productive, the climate is delightful, timber is abu 
ant, and grass of excellent quality grows even on the ridg 
Such a country for game I have never seen. Antelope ar 
most constantly in sight. Mountain sheep abound among t 
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is, and herds of deer may almost constantly be seen grazing 

r seeking refuge beneath the trees from the noontide heats. 
Heavy clouds about the mountains all day, but no rain in the 
which is very much parched. Camped at 6 P. M. on 
q irrel Creek, 13 miles from Jim’s Spring. Raining very 
hard. Here is an extensive forest of noble pine trees, that 
hounds with deer. The people of Auraria which is forty miles 
listant drew their supply of venison from this neighborhood 


ast W inter. 


Friday, June 10. 

Start at 6 A. M. Ther: 48 degrees. Still raining, rained all 
morning, but we are anxious to camp on Cherry Creek 
night, and so we push ahead. At 10 A. M., leave the Pinery 
ich is a fine body of timber, and enter a prairie valley, rich 
nd well set with excellent grass. Fine farms may be made 
Pass the grave of a man named Fagan, who froze to 
th last May. Deer pass us in droves, but we have no time to 
ther with them. Pass a large flock of sheep destined for 
\uraria. Met a trader returning to New Mexico. Had taken 
lour to the mines which he had disposed of to advantage. Re 
ports the miners doing well, and making from $5 to $25 a day. 

Good news if true. 

In camp at last on head waters of the long sought, anxiously 
looked for Cherry Creek. Saw three men working a tom. The) 
were washing only the surface sand, and as the result of their 
day’s labor took out about five dollars. Not very encouraging. 
Washed out a panful myself and got about three cents. This 
would pay. All about us is another grand pine forest, and in 
the midst of it is a new town called Russelville. Here there is a 
steam sawmill in operation, which cuts about 4,000 feet a day. 
Since the first of April when they commenced operations, they 
have sold 60,000 feet of lumber, at $8 per hundred, which, con 
sidering the abundance of material, and its convenience, is a 
pretty tall figure. 

Persons having claims here represent that they are making 
about eight dollars a day, and profess themselves satisfied. 
No proper prospecting has vet been done. The bed-rock has no 
where been reached. It is our purpose to reach it. The forma 
tion here is of conglomerate and drift, intermixed with 
porphyry, hornblende, erystalized quartz, iron pyrites and 
mica — there are also indications of granite. Am very sleepy 

good night. 


Saturday, June 11. 


Prospected pretty thoroughly, and found gold in every in 
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stance, but it is very fine. Wages, say $2 or $3 per day, 
made here, if quicksilver be used. Dug down to the bed 

but once, all the rest of the washings being taken from the gy) 

face. Everybody is leaving here, attracted by the reports 1 

have reached us of wonderful discoveries of coarse vold } 

on Clear Creek and at Gregory’s Diggings.* I shall go 

the crowd. The gold on Cherry Creek is not drift, but su 

is found among transition rocks. Drift gold is always found 

alluvial bottoms and on bars; the gold here has been deposited 

by some great upheaval, along with other geological products, 

Scoria, lava and other eruptive evidences are plainly visil 

on the hills adjacent. 

One need not starve here. Deer, elk, mountain sheep 
other game are almost constantly in sight; and the ground 
many places is covered thick with wild strawberry vines, 
at this time are in full bloom. Snow fell yesterday and 1 
on the mountains. 


Sunday, June 12. 

Thermometer at 6 A. M., 62 deg. Weather clear and cal 
Proceed down Cherry Creek in the direction of Denver Ci 
‘or want of a better, and in the absence of any name fo 
of the peaks opposite Russellville, I confer my own up 
and dub it henceforth Willing’s Peak. 

Cherry creek is a beautiful, clear and cold stream, narr 
and swift. Its bottoms are rich, and may be easily irriga 
Horse flies, strange to say, are abundant, and annoy the catt 
excessively. It is the first time we have been troubled by th: 
Our little friends, the prairie dogs, still keep us com) 
Since we left the little Arkansas I do not believe we 
failed every day to pass through one or more of their vill 
3ut little timber along the creek, some cottonwood and w 
and a few wild cherry bushes comprise it all. On thi 
though, several miles distant, pine and cedar are in abund 
anee. We pass to-day through the western edge of the plai 
On the left, the mountains; on the right, stretches far bey 
the range of vision, a boundless desert. 

Camp at 6 P. M., in the midst of a thunder storm, at 
forks of the Smoky Hill route, and 12 miles from D 


I ( gory Diggings’’ were at Central City, Gilpin County, Col 
were named after John H. Gregory of Georgia, who first worked them on M 
1859. Marshall, 0; $., 2k, DD. BE, 7 

The Smoky Hill route followed the Smoky Hill River through Kans 
situated 1 iway between ft] Platte t and the Santa Fé trail, and was tr 
a number of gold-seekers in 1858 and 1859. Kansas City Daily Wester J 
Commerce, Dee. 25, 1858; Da ly VW Repul lican, M ly 29, 1859. 
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Made 25 miles; road excellent, as it has been for several days. 
Prospected at several places and never failed to get color. 

The gold bearing mountains are but a short distance from 
us, and the fires of the miners present an interesting and beau- 
tiful spectacle at night. Willing’s Peak looms up grandly in 
the distance. It is nearly as high as Pike’s Peak, and at this 
ime contains more snow, and is visible at a distance of 150 
miles. Clear creek, Cherry creek, Vasquez’s fork, and all the 
mountain tributaries of the Platte, take their rise at its base, 
and on it the Black Hills form their south attachment. So you 
see it’s something of a mountain. 





day, June 13. 

Leave at 6 A. M. Thermometer 65 deg. Weather fair and 
calm, though it had rained and thundered all night. At noon 
reached Denver City, the goal toward which we had so long 
been wending a weary way. Have been just sixty days exactly 
on the road. Might have reached here in fifty by the Platte 
route. 

Do not feel greatly encouraged by anything I have yet seen. 
Gold certainly exists here, and may be found almost anywhere, 
but at no place that I have yet seen in paying quantities. Shall 
leave to-morrow for Gregory’s diggings, where, if reports are 
to be credited, a man may make his pile for the trouble of 
picking it up handsful. We shall see. For the present, adios. 

Denver City and Auraria together make up but an inconsid- 
erable village,** with Cherry creek — when there’s any water 
in it running through the middle of it. There are here about 
one hundred and fifty houses, with about forty lodges of the 
Arrapahoe Indians — quite a number of negro women, with a 
pleasant but scanty sprinkling of white ones, and a mixed male 
population of white, black, red and yellow. There are several 
gambling hells, and any number of doggeries.** 


Auraria and Denver were founded in the fall of 1858. In a letter written from 
raria on Nov. 28, 1858, one of the early settlers gives the following account of the 
gress of these towns: ‘‘This town ... is six weeks old, and contains 107 houses. 
ross Cherry Creek is Denver City, laid out by the county officers sent here by 
ernor Denver. This town has something like a dozen houses, all told.’’ Kansas 
City Daily Western Journal of Commerce, Jan. 15, 1859. 

‘We have six good trading houses,’’ wrote a resident of Auraria on March 4, 
1859, ‘‘two blacksmith forges in full blast, and grog shops without number. The 
gamblers are very numerous, and get most of the gold in their possession. They have 
in from Salt Lake, New Mexico and the various forts through the country until 
is full of them. They brought money and horses with them, and many of 


quite rich for men in this country.’’ Daily Missouri Republican, April 13, 
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A post office, an express company’s office, and a few 
chanics’ shops complete the place. It is a dull hole, this ¢. 
and as a speculation has not, I suspect, proved extraord 
ily profitable. It had its origin in raseality, and therefor 
serves to prove a failure. There is no doubt that all the f 
ing reports of rich gold discoveries, that blazed so dazzlin 
through the newspapers, were concocted in this very spot, a 
sent forward by men who had never washed a pan of dirt, | 
who were largely interested in attracting hither a populat 
so that the value of their ‘‘city lots’’ might be enhanced. ‘| 
marvellous reports were sent on at a time when it was kn 
that miners working diligently could not make more thar 
cents a day. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable, a: 
good may yet be brought out of villainy. If the reports 
which this town is now rife — of the wonderful richness of 
Gregory diggings are true, there will be profitable emp] 
ment, not only tor the population now here, but for all 
may come through future years. But the Gregory digging 
were unheard of when the speculators were fabricating 1 
fables. 

The only celebrity here at present is Horace Greeley, 
he is such a lion that I have it in contemplation to engage | 
and take him around as a show. I think it would pay. You 
see his certificate, as published in the Rocky Mountain New 
It is highly colored, and a sort of sublimated extract of! 
thousand and one rumors flying about these dusty street 
Though a shrewd Yankee, Horace, I suspect, has been egr 
ously imposed on, and made to play a part in exalting spec 
tion here, that with more complete information, he would 
willingly lend himself to. But though a Yankee, Horace is als 
a philosopher, and philosophers and fools are of kin. Pity 
but ’tis so. 


Tuesday, June 14. 
Have been jogging all day up hill and down dale, along C! 
creek, in search of a »ass into thy mountains, and toward s 


5 Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, arrived in Denver 


} 


6, 1859, on his way to California. His letters to the Tribune, describing « 

in the mining region, are found in his book: An Overland Journey, from Ne } 

to San Francisco, in the Summer of S ; New York, 1860), 115 ST, 139-48, 160-f 
6 June 11, 1859. The certificate here referred to was a joint statement 


by Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune, A. D. Richardson of the Boston J 
and Henry Villard of the Cincinnati Commercial. It was written at ‘‘Greg 
Diggings’’ on June 10, 1859, and attempted ‘‘to give an unbiased statement 


present condition and progress of the first important gold discoveries in t 


slope of the Rocky Mountains.’’ This statement is reprinted in Mars 


II, 4-10. 
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entered one of the most beautiful little valleys my eyes 
ever rested on. A magnificent natural meadow, skirted by 
timber, beautifully supplied with clear, running streams, and 
clothed luxuriantly with a coating of rich and delicate grass, 
A little paradise in its way. 

sall and Brandy have no eye for the surrounding scenery, 
hut a keen relish for the ox comforts of the valley, and are just 

<uriating in fatness. It is a pleasure to see them eat. They 

ave not enjoyed such a treat since they started, and it is a 
question whether they ever did before. I shall leave them here 
in charge of some of our men, who will remain, while I proceed 
afoot, and pack aback to the mountains. This valley has been 
appropriated by Vandeventer & Co., of Sturgis, Michigan, who 
already have commenced some improvements, and are com 
pleting preparations for reducing it to cultivation. 

day, June 21st. 

Have been to the mountains, and have got back, which is 
uite a miracle, when difficulties, dangers, privations and hard 
ships are considered. The roughest country the Almighty’s 
ever shown upon, and the least attractive. Would send you 
the result of my week’s labor, but haven’t a goose quill at 
hand; must wait until I ean shoot a buzzard. Visited Gregory’s 
liggings the most inaccessible spot on earth and found 
them almost a humbug. The gold is there, and in particular 
localities in large quantities. Outside of these rich spots, you 
may tear up whole acres, and not get five cents for your 
trouble. Tried hard to verify Greely’s statement, but couldn’t 
do it; stubborn facts were in the way. Some of the companies 
he spoke of as getting rich so fast, | found disbanded, and the 
members leaving. Hundreds are quitting the mines every day, 
wearied out and utterly disgusted, while other hundreds were 
daily arriving, to be disappointed in turn. Some sluices were 

paying pretty well— about four dollars to the cart load 

ile many others have been abandoned altogether. The gold 
is very fine, and much of it lost for the want of quicksilver. 
When that can be obtained, the yield will be increased. The 
labor, too, is excessive: the dirt has to be carried from the top 
of a very high and steep mountain, the fatigue of ascending 
and deseending which, you can form no conception of. It is not 
in human sinews to endure it a month. 

With all these discouragements staring me in the face, I 
will return to the mountains as soon as I have laid in a suffi 
cient stock of provisions. Have picked out a claim that I think 
will pay. At all events, I mean to gouge into it extensively, and 
probe it thoroughly. 


f 
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A sad calamity occurred a day or two ago, in which ] 
near being involved. A fire broke out in the mountains, wh; 
swept over an extensive district, causing much alarm and xs 
destruction of life. The fire lay in the direction I was pursu 
and had I proceeded I must have been encompassed by it; 
I was beaten back by the smoke, and forced to retreat. I 1 
good time before it, and took refuge in a ravine, and i 
well I did so, tor I should have been baked meat to-da 
regret to add that five other persons were not so fortu 
their charred remains, with those of their pack animals, | 


found the next day. They were so burned and blackened, 1der 


tification of them was impossible. It is wonderful that t] 
fires do not occur more frequently. The ground is tl 
strewn with fallen pines, and covered to the depth of sev: 
inches with dried leaves. It needs but a spark to light a 
flagration that may extend for miles and miles. It is to 
hoped that the miners may be taught by the late catastroy 
to observe greater caution. 

To-morrow I go back to the mountains, to delve and toil, ar 
struggle for gold, gold, gold, always gold. What success n 
attend my exertions, the future only can determine. Wher 
return to this region of post-offices and semi-civilization, I 
duly inform you. Till then, may God bless you and preser 
you. 
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B 8) ick to t] é World War: A History of Grerman Fore ” Pp 
(914. By Erich Brandenburg. Translated by Annie Eliza 
th Adams. (London: Oxford University Press, 1927. xiii + 542 


pi. 


ish readers will be grateful for the translation of this book. Pro 
Brandenburg has based his work mainly on the archives of the 


rman Foreign Office, though he has also used other available sources. 


Ce 
H id access to the documents that have now appeared in the Grosse 
P der Europais hen Kabinette, 1871-1914, and he cites others not 
n lied in that collection. At present this is the best and most moder 
erpretation of the German archives, though Professor Brandenburg 
mits that the work of evaluating and understanding those archives 
is just begun, and that until the British, French, Serbian, and Italian 
s are opened no final judgment on the conditions producing the 

in be possible. 
[he introduetory chapter reviews Bismarck’s diplomacy as to ideals 


ims. By 1871 Germany had been unified and was dominant in 
rope. The aim of Bismarck’s diplomacy after 1871 was through alli 
es to establish Germany’s security for the future against any superior 
‘e, though he realized that the Triple Alliance was not an absolute 
rantee of peace and security to Germany. He had only a European 
in spite of his acquiring colonies that were far 


rr ter ¥, 


in those later acquired by William LI, Bismarck attached no great 


nportance to that act; ‘‘in his memoirs, which he intended to be a politi 


} 

1 
\\ 
4 


S 


testament, the colonies are not even mentioned.’’ Germany’s center 
strength remained in Europe. 

he remainder of the volume is a consideration of Germany’s foreign 
from 1890 (when Bismarck was dismissed) to 1914. Germany’s 
rests in the Far East, the Pacific, Turkey and the Balkans, Moroe« 
disarmament problem, her relations to the Dual Alliance, the Dual, 


, and Quadruple Ententes are all presented thoroughly. There are 


ipters on the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, and the outbreak of the 


rid War in 1914. 


Although the Kaiser is praised for some of his deeds and characteris 


) 


id although he is absolved from responsibility for various German 
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ventures (as the Moroccan policy) the book is a criticism of the K 


and his associates in shaping Germany’s foreign policy. The author eo; 


demns the imperial government (1) for not having a well-defir 
with respect to foreign affairs, (2) for aiming to acquire colonies 
out planning to remain permanently on good terms with Englar 
for not planning to acquire colonies that would be self-contain 
thus to avoid friction with other colonial powers, (4) for negotiat 
colonial compensation in such a way as to offend England and | 


In 1890, Germany, as head of the Triple Alliance, was in a 


position. She tried to strengthen her position by attracting either K 


land or France and Russia. But through the distrust with wh 
German Foreign Office regarded England, that country was not 
to the Triple Alliance ; through the precipitation of the Morocco er 
1905 Germany made impossible the rapprochement with Russia 
was well under way as a result of the defeat of Russia at the ha 
Japan; Russia felt bound to support her ally, France, at Algecir 
thereafter Russia’s interest in an understanding with Germany di 
In the years 1904 to 1907 England composed her differences with F: 
and Russia, thus forming the Triple Entente, which tended const 
to become more solid, and was used against Germany in Moroceo. 
At the same time Italy’s rapprochement with France weaken 
Triple Alliance, as did the uncertainty of Roumania’s attitude. 


Germany, which had been dominant in 1890, was placed on the defen: 


with only Austria as a dependable ally. Austria was, moreover, 

barrassing ally. She knew that Germany was isolated and had t 
port and defend her actions. The leadership of the Triple Alliance 
ually but certainly shifted to Vienna; in 1908 and 1909, and ag 
1914, Germany was forced to support Austria in a Balkan poli 

she did not heartily approve. 

Although Germany carried on a reckless policy in Morocco an 
Balkans, she at no time ‘‘either wished for war or strove to br 
about.’’ If Germany had really wished war, her most opportun: 
would have been between 1905 and 1909, when Russia was weak 
England and France were not ready for war. Neither was there a 
for war in England. The Entente was not ‘‘originally intended 
instrument of war.’’ But England failed to realize the danger of 
ing Europe into two hostile leagues. When England finally reali: 


she tried to get into touch again with Germany ; she offered a constr 


disarmament program, but Germany’s distrust of England as a mem 


S 


of the Entente made an armament understanding impossible when L 


Haldane, in 1912, approached Germany with a definite propos 
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mportant factor in bringing on the war in 1914. Although there 
war party in England, there was a war party in both France and 
s well as a peace party. Poinearé and Deleassé to regain Alsac 
ne, Iswolski to secure Constantinople and the Straits for Russia, 
r part to make war inevitable. ‘‘ Russian mobilization, which was 
ediate cause of the war, was their work. Unfortunately, Ger 
sessed no statesmen competent to deal with these clever and 
us diplomatists. Austria’s rashness and Germany’s timid 
eration for her last ally gave them the opportunity which they 
and they used it with consummate skill’’ (p. 521 
randenburg feels that the diplomatic pre-war aligument and the 
system of international relationships were the immediate causes 
war, but he regards as the deeper causes of the catastrophe ] 


enseness 


f the international and colonial rivalry since 1880; (2 
onomie competition among the great industrial nations for markets, 
terials, and political protection for invested capital ; 3) the old 
s between the continental powers (Franco-German antagonism 
\lsace-Lorraine and Austro-Russian rivalry for control of the 
ans); (4) the incongruity between state frontiers and nationalist 
ms. Germany made the mistake of trying to strengthen the Turk 
nd Austrian empires, which, according to historical development, 
oomed to destruction on the principle of nationalism. Although 
Bismarck had consummated the Triple Alliance, he had in 1588 cour 
the Kaiser (before his accession) that in order to prevent Austria’s 
ng too exacting in a time of danger, Germany should come to an 
nderstanding with Russia. In ignoring this advice, the German states 
n were committing an error that was in part responsible for the calan 
overtook Germany. 


in appendix, which does not appear in the second German edition 


s a criticism of Viscount Grey’s Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916. It 
ses with the following: ‘‘ All that he contributes to the explanation of 
inglish poliey during those years — and he contributes many important 
ts and much that is worthy of attention — cannot diminish the gravity 


of this consideration. To establish historical truth in certain questions 
s book can certainly be used with profit; as a whole, as an attempt 
clear the forces and events which produced the World War, in their 
peration and cohesion, it is no more than the one-sided expression of 
nion of a man who, entangled in long-exposed prejudices, instead of 
ening his readers, leads them astray.”’ 
style of the translation, like that of the original, is clear and 


ll. There is an adequate index, more analytic than that of the 
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Five Weeks: The Surge of Public Opinion on the Eve of the G 
War. By Jonathan French Seott. (New York: The John Day ( 
pany, 1927. xi+ 305 pp. $2.50.) 

In this volume Professor Scott presents the results of his wide s 
of the newspapers of the main belligerent European countries during ¢ 
five weeks from the time of the murder of the Austrian Archduke, 
cis Ferdinand, on June 28 to the entry of Great Britain into the 
August 4, 1914. He has examined newspapers of all shades of 0) 
pointing out how the progress of the negotiations affected the attit 
each newspaper, and how the general trend was in favor of supp 
a vigorous national policy, if not actually a definite war policy 
analyzes war origins from the psychological standpoint, bringing 
the herd instinct as a factor in precipitating the 1914 crisis. He reg 
the fear motive as being the most important, ranging national 
aggressiveness, and love of power as subordinate to fear. He shows 
ly how, in practically all countries and in most newspapers, ther 
an intensified feeling of fear and uncertainty when the negot 
failed to prevent war. Actually, in each country people experie: 
sense of relief when war was finally declared, though this relief y 
course, only momentary. 

Unlike the war-time historians and some ‘‘revisionists,’’ he does 


feel that the heads of the various governments were wholly resp¢ 


for precipitating the struggle. Publie sentiment forced the governn 


into the action they took, though it would be interesting to know to 
extent any of the governments used the press to influence public 
ment. 

In the final chapter Professor Scott summarizes his main conclus 
He admits that it was not the aim of the Austrian and German a 
ments to bring on a European conflict, but to terminate the into 
nuisance of Serbian anti-Austrian agitation. When the Germaz 





ernment saw that, by having given the Austrian government a free |} 
to deal with the Serbs, a general European conflict was in the ma! 
the Kaiser and Bethmann-Hollweg made desperate efforts to hol: 
Austrian government in check. But once the ultimatum to Serbia | 
been dispatched, the Austrian government could not have retract: 
view of the publie opinion of the dual monarchy, which had come to 
mand that something be done to the Serbs. Once war was declar 
Serbia by Austria, Russian public opinion demanded that the Ron 
government come to the defense of the Slavie sister state. The Russia 


had no confidence in Austria’s promise not to incorporate Serbian ter! 


tory. Russia’s failure to mobilize would have been regarded as eri! 
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Once Russian mobilization had been ordered, German pul 


demanded that their government come to the aid of A 
French had been pro-Serbian from the beginning, and 
involved, Franee was bound to support her ally. Although the 

sh were quite sympathetic toward Austria at first and wer 


her chasten Serbia, and although there were anti-R 


LUuSSIlal al 


German sentiments in some English quarters, public opinion quickh 
around to support France as soon as Belgium was invaded. Pub 
on seemed to force the governments to action in each eas 
be urged that the statesmen of the great European powers should 
held public opinion in check, Professor Scott points out: (1) that 
smen held the same nationalist fears, suspicions, and prejudices 
their fellow countrymen; (2) that in Serbia, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia it was feared that revolution would follow if a firm stand 
not taken; (3) that in each country it was felt that the pre-war 


es obligated the respective members to come to the aid of 
s; (4) that some of the statesmen undoubtedly felt that an attitude 
ness might be the best means of maintaining peace (though Eng 
s policy of vacillation after July 23 is regarded by some as ha 
uited to bringing on the war); (5) that if the statesmen had not 
precipitately in mobilizations and war declarations, the delays 
have advantaged the prospective enemy, and roused public opinion 
have condemned such weak policies. 
\lthough in normal times individuals and nations wish to 


maintain 
n 1914 the publie opinion of 


Europe was in the grip of nervous 


tement and fear. It was quite as bellicosely minded as any govern 
Each nation was determined to make no concessions that would 


imiliating to its pride, each nation was determined to 


aid its ally 
Even if Belgium had not been invaded, and Germany had 


‘essary 


irded the French channel-ports, Englishmen would have demanded 


e( 
i 


their country enter the war. ‘‘In the surge of public opinion in the 


us countries, and not in the orders and telegrams of statesmen and 

mats, lies the fundamental explanation of the disastrous outcome 
he erisis,”’ 

Prof 


essor Scott has made an important contribution to the literature 
aining the origin of the World War. As a revisionist h¢ 
r Bernadotte Schmitt rather than Professor Barnes. Some suitable 
extracts from Vol. XI of British Documents on the Origin of the War 


{ (edited by Gooch and Temperley) are ineluded in th 


‘ 


7 follow Ss Pro 


ANN 
ayy ik 
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The Corre spond nee of Lieutenant Governor John Graves S n 
Allied Documents Relating to His Administration of the Ge 
of Uppe r Canada. Colleeted and edited by Brigadier (ye) 
A. Cruikshank. (Toronto: Ontario Historical Society, 192 
four volumes: xv + 443, xv +- 470, xi + 404, xvili + 424 
maps and illustrations. $1 per vol. 

These volumes are of great importance to all scholars interest: 
relations between the United States and England during Was! 

administration, 1 


the early history of the Old Northwest, in 

of Canada, particularly the province of Ontario, or in the lif 
Graves Simcoe. Canadians justly regard Simcoe as a great 
administrator. For many readers it would have been worth 


have had a few introductory pages devoted to a summary of his 


of biographies by D. B. Read, D. C. Seott, and W. R. Riddell. A 


edition of Scott’s biography in the ‘*‘ Makers of Canada”’ series is 


estimation which Canadians place upon him is shown by the 


while Riddell’s scholarly work is just being published. 

Volume I of the Papers covers the period from August 26, 1 
August 1, 1793; Volume II, from August 1, 1793, to August 24, 1794 
Volume III, from August 2, 1794, to April 30, 1795; and Vo 
from May 2, 1795, to August 11, 1796, with addenda. In these 
are printed about 1,500 documents, chiefly official letters writte 


addressed to, Simeoe. These are supplemented by other document 


at random from such printed English and American collections 
Dropmore Pape rs and the Works ot Jefferson. Most of the docun 
printed from originals or from transcripts found in the Canadian 
ives in Ottawa. A few pages describing the chief collections used 
er with the exact reference for each document, would have bes 
ble. An introductory essay for the series or for each volume, 
portant generalizations and significant facts pointed out, and : 
mary of the material would also have been desirable. Short exp! 
notes abound, a weleome addition to any printed eollection of do 
even though the large number of detailed facts ineluded invites 
trusion of some errors, as is the case in these volumes. 

As the first governor of Upper Canada, Simeoe had a rare opport 


Py 
to mold the colony’s nascent institutions and ideals and to 
lessons learned from the American Revolution. His chief aim 
render the Province as nearly as may be a perfect image and tra 
of the British Government and Constitution’’ (III, 235), able to « 
political heresies intruding from the ‘‘States.’’ He became interest 
everything that would promote the welfare of the 10,000 whites 
10,000 Indians committed to his eare. He founded Toronto (Y 
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Capital, from whence should flow loyalty, attachment, and respect 
British Government’’ (III, 61). He found his colony in the grip 

r business’’— the fur traders and army contractors; he fought 
rst by encouraging agriculture and the second by securir 
r his settlers. He was interested in securing a bishop and an 

; ef-justice; in establishing a public library, a scient soci 
a college; in having the government erect grist-mills and saw 
; | develop salt springs; and in building roads and making land 
carefully. The student interested in the management of India 

s ean follow in these volumes the influence and success of the poli 


simecoe 


Sir William Johnson and of the Proclamation of 1763. 
into that remarkable zest for exploration which characterized 


English in Canada at this time; he sent home appreciative reports of 


er Mackenzie’s famous explorations. After the greatest debate 
second session of the legislature of Upper Canada, a ‘‘Slave Bill 
ting further importation of slaves and providing for gradual 
was passed. These are only some of the leading topics the 

of Upper Canada dealt with in these volumes. 
ven more fascinating story, told from the contemporary Canadian 


view, is that of the dispute between the United States and Great 


T 


n over Indian affairs and the northwestern posts. It reaches 


max in Simecoe’s letter to the Duke of Portland telling how Major 
at Fort Miamis, after he had permitted Mad Anthony Way1 


ter his fort on all sides, warned Wayne tha 


nno 


be pe rmitted thus to insult His Majesty’s forces. 
ne’s cavalry approached. Campbell promptly requested its with 


1 Was qnricda 


‘directed a cannon to be pointed; the mateh y 
the Party had not been withdrawn, It would have been fir 
near was War being commenced’”’ (IIT, 232 


his exceedingly critical situation American contemporary states 


and later historians have held Simeoe responsible in large measuri 
ndolph considered Simcoe ‘‘a firebrand and the Enemy of all eoncilia 


and he referred to the ers 


W asl 


measures between the two Countries’’ 


1 
7 


n of Fort Miamis as ‘‘Simeoe’s Invasion’’ (III, 27, 177 
to Jay when news of the Sodus Bay ineident came to him: 


irregular and highhanded proceeding of Mr. Simeoe, which is no 
er masked, I would rather hear what the ministry of Great Britain 
say, than pronounce my own sentiments thereon’’ (IIT, 16). Such 
erican historians as Roosevelt, Channing, and Bemis have adopted 
same general attitude and pictured Simeoe as glorying in hostility 


rd the United States, anxious for war, and as influencing Lord 


hester to act as he did in 1793-94. 
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Canadian historians have resented such ‘‘ealumnies.’’ The do 
printed in these volumes prove that their point of view is much 1 
to the truth. Simeoe had little if any influence over Dorchester ; 


Simcoe’s arrival the latter had planned to meet by ‘‘ marching for 
from the posts, the American army which might come to take S1 
Clair’s unfinished work. Dorchester was entirely out of sympathy 

the Act of Parliament of 1791 (ILI, 306), but had recommend 
friend, Sir John Johnson, to be Lieutenant Governor of Upper Car 
Dorchester had an old dislike for Simcoe and assumed an arrogant 
contemptuous attitude towards him. The latter complained to Lor 
that Dorchester always chose to consider him ‘‘not as selected for 
portant Duties, but simply as Commanding the Troops in Upper (| 
ada’’ (II, 363), and that even as such he could often get no ex; 
clear orders from his chief. Shortly before leaving Canada Simcoe wr 
‘most certainly had I sooner known that all my measures were 
checked, counteracted, and ultimately annihilated, in consequer 
your Lordship’s opinion, that the Principle on which they were f 
was erroneous, I should have been dishonest to the Publie to have 
the Station to which His Majesty had been pleased to appoint m 
dishonourable to myself not to have requested immediate permissi 
have resigned it’’ (IV, 272 

Simcoe’s message to the Americans settling on Sodus Bay, New \ 
demanding immediate abandonment, was sent upon Dorchester’s 
mand and the erection and defense of Fort Miamis was undertaken 
his express orders and against Simecoe’s own judgment. The n¢ 
Dorchester’s famous speech on February 10, 1794, at Quebec, 
Seven Nations of Indians probably created almost as much constert 
in Simeoe’s mind as it did among Montreal merchants. The fail 
the American Indian Commissioners to make peace with the h 
was due, not so much to what Simcoe did or did not do, as to the | 
that the natives, after their victories over Harmar and St. Clair, wet 
yet ready to grant American demands. 

Simeoe and other Canadian officials constantly dreaded America 
gression. The War of 1812 showed that this fear was justified. H 
ever, Simcoe played his part well in the feverish preparation to pr 
Detroit and Niagara when an attack by Wayne was expected 
dreadful an event’’ to contemplate. ‘*T have no personal views, ni 
sonal fears, but those of Peace, Peace, Peace,’’ he wrote home (I, 166 
It was difficult to plan defense ‘‘where the Powers to be combined 
a seanty and divided Army, indefencible Fortresses, unprovided Ar 
als, an untried Militia and Indian Allies’’ (II, 384). As Wayn 
vanced, Simeoe considered Detroit lost, Upper Canada ruined, his « 
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ry reputation blasted forever, and his civil career ended. No man 
ore appreciative than Simcoe of the way in which Major Camp 
nducted his famous correspondence with Wayne. h 


1 recommend 
mpbell’s promotion, Simeoe wrote home that 


r { 


‘every moment en 
es upon my mind the very serious Calamity in which a War would 


robably have involved this Province... ’’ (III, 176 
the other hand, these volumes justify the statements made by 
s and others, but overlooked by Canadian biographers of Simcoe 
Simeoe had fantastic estimates of his own military and diplomati 


es and that he made serious, inexcusable errors in judgment. To 


Simcoe, Washington was ‘‘among the most treacherous of Mankind. 


st hostile to the Interests of Great Britain’’ ia = 


233). He wrote 
to Yonge: ‘‘As I know the Military Contempt in which I hold 
ington and 


such like eattle may induce per ple To suppose | should 
slike war, I beg my friends to understand I think worse of his 
than his head, and fear he will urge us into 


war to support his 
r’’ (I, 166 


In 1794, Simeoe dreamed of stirring up a rebellion in 
rn Pennsylvania and imagined himself leading a combined allied 


to meet Washington. ‘‘The first object of my Heart would cer 


, With adequate force and on a just occasion, to meet this Gen 


> a) 
face to Tace. 


} 
ive 


At a time when no American statesman was 
friendly to Great Britain than Hamilton, Simeoe wrote: ‘‘No de 


is to be placed upon whatever professions may be made by Mr. 
ton, either in respect of his own integrity or his capacity of pre 
ting such consequences as may result from the avowed or latent en 
of his colleagues in offiee’’ (I, 354). When Simcoe first came to 
er Canada, he thought that he might simultaneously also act as 
tish Ambassador at Philadelphia and assist 


in reuniting the lost 
lonies to the empire. He wrote: 


**T would die by more than Indian 
re to restore my King and his Family to their just inheritance . 

I, 17). Ill health compelled Simeoe to sail for England in 1796, but 
men whom he had inspired carried on his policies. 


he reader will appreciate the reproduction of contemporary maps, 


mplete Table of Contents, and the adequate Indexes. The Papers 


John Graves Simcoe rank among the more important source material 
has recently been made available to students of Canadian and 
\merican history. 


A. T. VoLWILER 


Gi 


'@ Rogers Clark: His Life and Public Services. By Temple Bod 
ey. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 


xix -+- 425 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.) 


conqueror of the Northwest has waited long for a worthy biogra 


Specialists have known that Mr. Bodley has, for many y: 


‘ars, been 
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collecting and sifting the sourees; and his book will be receiy 
interest by the historical guild. In his extended researches Mr. B 
has drawn upon unpublished material in Madison, Washington. R 
mond, Louisville, and elsewhere; he has naturally used his ow 
sive collection of Clark manuscripts; and he has searched the p 
sources, among which James’s first volume of the Clark papers (/ 
Historical Collections, Vol. VIII) stands foremost. Though he 
book to the publisher before James’s second volume appeared 
Historical Collections, Vol. XIX), we should not infer that he 


familiar with its main contents, for the sources in general were 


to him in manuscript. He refers to his work as ‘‘one product « 
vears of eareful search and study of . .. source materials 
them unpublished — in preparation for writing a history of the R 


tionary West.’’ The book is eulogistic, rather than critical, and 
settle every disputed point for the special student; nor does it « 


the possibilities of the subject. It is, however, a readable vo 





pared after long and close study; and it presents to the gener 

for the first time on an adequate seale, the character and servi 

man Clark, who, as the biographer justly says, has been misun 
and quite generally neglected by the popular historians. As illustrat 
this general neglect, the reviewer recently noticed, apropos of this 
book by Bodley, a statement in a great New York newspaper that 1 
at last we were to have a biography of the famous explorer of the L 
and Clark expedition! 

Starting with Clark’s birth in Albemarle County in 1752, witl 
Jeffersons as ‘‘next neighbors,’’ the author traces his hero’s early 
as a pioneer surveyor and soldier under Lord Dunmore; his civie-mir 
efforts toward a solution of Kentucky’s distressful problems; his 
guration and leadership of the successful campaign against the brit 


in the Northwest culminating in the victory at Vincennes in 1779; 


abortive plan to take Detroit; his conduct of military affairs 
West during the last years of the Revolutionary War; his post-re\ 
tionary activities in dealing, by sword and treaty, with threatening 
dian tribes who had their own good reasons for continual attacks 
the Kentucky settlements; his bitter experiences with faithless f1 
plotting rivals, deserters and mutineers, traducers and traitors; | 
illusionment on finding how shabbily Virginia rewarded him 
services; his intrigue with Genet looking toward an attack upon S 
Louisiana; and finally, his last years, when, in financial straits and 


health, he approached the grave with sad reflections upon his ce 


ingratitude. 
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se chapters that deal with the various phases ol the conques 
that of a sourceboo! ind tl! story 


reatment becomes almost 


fly in Clark’s own words, as found in 
1779, and his ‘‘ Memoir’’ written to Madison ten vears later 

r attempts no independent narrative of the famous march from 

‘ to Vincennes, but inserts at length the account as found in 
lemoir, with occasional bracketed comment and parallel passages 
instead of 


Mason letter. The reader, 
with the biograph« r 


march with Clark himself, and sees the whole 


ournal and the 
‘ted on an historical pilgrimage as 


rticipates 1n the 
n through the leader’s eyes. This method has undoubted advant 
may perhaps be added that the reviewer was glad to find 
told chiefly in the author’s words in the later chapters, where 


ry presentation is particularly p ‘ffective. In the 


r leasing and « 
pters Mr. Bodley, perhaps out of a sense of respect for Clark, 

terar\ excellence he praises, becomes more editor tl] an author, 
has sometimes been supposed that Patrick Henry, as governor of Vir 
but Bodley shows, by 


riginated the plan of western conquest ; 

Clark’s own letter outlining his project, together with confirming test 
ny from Jefferson (p. 45), that Clark not only conceived the plan, but 
nar 


| it out substantially according to program. He stresses Clark’s 


of Kentucky and refers to him as the 


political birth’ 
‘Pea ( Diplomacy 


Commonwealth (p. 34). In his chapter on 


lreaty of Paris,’’ his main conclusions are tha e British 
ned to keep their hold upon the West; that Shelburne’s ‘‘] 
m’’ for compensation to the Loyalists S Ol 
his designs upon the Illinois country (pp. 248, 25 
ss of the American negotiators (espec Ja : r 
‘tant factor than Shelburne’s friendliness in ol nil r 
| ndaries; that, aside from the question ¢ | | ‘ 
xtent Clark’s conquest, his victories, by 1 g 
¢ stern migration, gave the Americans ‘‘a vast numerical pr 
over the British in the west’’ (p. 252); and that the ‘‘real 
of his conquest ‘‘les in its influence in bringing about Grea 
Ss concession of territory in the treaty of peace’’ p. 253). The 
temporary evidence which he presents concerning the negotia 
s perhaps hardly sufficient to support this last conclusion: and 
ho doubt whether the actual effect of the conquest can be unmis 
inconvineed 


in the negotiations will probably remain 1 
f argument and 


I 


traced 
‘reading Bodley’s treatment, which consists in part 0 
p. 203). Mr. Bodley promises us, 


¢ elfes 


ft rhe torical questions 


0 
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ever, a new volume (The Revolutionary West in Diplomacy a 
ties) ; and in this forthcoming work his conclusions may be m 
elaborated. 


No biography of Clark is complete without considerable col 
upon the essential services of Oliver Pollock, the public spirit 


who, as agent of Virginia and Congress in New Orleans. extended 


ly from his own pockets, that vital financial support for which | 
looked elsewhere in vain. ‘‘That such a man,’’ says Bodley 


**should be almost wholly unknown to the nation he served so 


hardly ereditable to American history.”’ 


As a matter of soul portraiture, or ‘*psychography’’ (as Gan 


Bradford would put it), it may almost be said that the villain star 

more vividly than does the hero. The villain is Wilkinson; a1 
author makes the utmost use of his material (stretching it somewhat 
haps) to show what a traitor he was. A. C. MeLaughlin has cha 
ized Wilkinson as ‘‘the most finished raseal in American annals 

the reader of Bodley ’s pages readily shares the biographer’s indig? 
at the Machiavellian manner in which this smooth plotter used | 
fluence with men in high places to assassinate Clark’s reputatior 


sacrifice to his own money greed and ambition. Though Wilkinsor 


not actually have expected to ‘‘detach Kentucky from the United St 


and make it a friendly buffer-state to shield Spanish Louisiana,’’ 
is clear from the evidence Bodley presents that for his own selfis 
poses he dangled this project before the Spanish governor, Mir 
that (as previous writers have pointed out) he took a secret oath of 
giance to the Spanish king. The governor and other authorities of 
ginia were credulously duped by his crooked tricks; and the fals 
which he disseminated did much to ruin Clark’s career. 

Certain authors who have dealt with the West during the Rev 
are called strictly to account for their sins against historical truth. 
derson’s Conquest of the Old Southwest is sharply eriticized (p 


yo 


and Roosevelt’s ‘‘reckless’’ statements are frequently (e.g. pp. 


349, 352, 357) attacked. Roosevelt’s melodramatic yarn about ‘ 


surprising the British officers at Kaskaskia while at a ball, waiting 


the doorway with folded arms, and bidding them to ‘‘ continue 
dancing, but to remember that they now danced under Virginia an 
Great Britain,’’ is referred to (pp. 64-65) as ‘‘ pure fietion.”’ 


As to the question of Clark’s drinking, Bodley maintains that he 
| h 


not given to intoxication while in responsible military command ; 


iH 


+ 


} 


his excessive use of liquor came after his condemnation by the Gover 


and Couneil of Virginia in 1787 when his mental agony caused | 











re 


erning 


Catterall: Slavery and the Negi 


’ and that the charges as to his ea 
erance were malicious fabrications spread by his en 
s an Appendix of twenty-six pages in which th hor | 

ount of Wilkinson’s plot to deceive the Virginia authori- 
Clark. The Bibliography is disappointing, as it does 
script material, omits various important titles, fails to in 


17 


rticular references to magazine articles, and employs merely 


ignation of a series (e.g., Illinois Historical Collections, 


rai desl 


Pioneer 


the speelh 


ever, for whom the book is chiefly intended, these are doubt 


Collections, ete.) without giving t 
i the series ineludes. For the general 


works whicu 


r defects. 
James G. RANDALI 
(dsés Concerning American Slavery and the Vegro. Vol. | : 
Virginia, West Virginia. and 


Courts of England, 
Tunnicliff Catterall W ashineto 


508 pp. 


ses from the 
y. Edited by Helen 


neg Institution of Washington, 1926. xiv 
{ of this book is descriptive of the contents, but one may profit 
Dr. Jameson in which he dis 


te from the admirable Preface by 
some length the usefulness for American history of the ca 
arise from 


They show us the complications that might 


itieial ‘ 
resence of negro, white, and Indian blood in varying proportions, 


that in early days arose from christening or baptism, the incidents 

' the migra 
to another having different laws 
] 


husbands to s 


ve trade, of importations into this or that state, of 


negroes from one state 


( Tree 
ing their residence, of the relations of slave 
es, of free negro husbands to wives whom they owned o1 s 
d by others, and of white fathers to their slave children. TI 
nt a multitude of instances of manumission, with every varic 
rovision for the future of the manumitted, in America or in Liberia 
They give us many 


for that of their existing or future offspring. ; 
es and prices, and of the deceptions that might bi prac 


pses of sal 
1 in respect to the physical condition or usefulness of slaves sold 
imerous cases turning on the distribution of the estates of pet 
; ng intestate, on dowry, and on wills, they reveal the varying 
mistresses toward their human property, 


1th 1+ 


and the difficu 


tions of masters and 
pportunities for influence of favorite slaves, ACS 
ed by ambiguities in the law as to whether slaves were real or 
property.’’ These are but part of the incidents of slavery r 
lin these cases. The exhaustive Preface does not pretend to met 
d here 


them all. Students and teachers of American history will find |] 
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a vast deal to supplement the few constitutional cases such as t] 1) 
Scott decision and Prigg vy. Pennsylvania, which for many m 
constituted a large part of the legal history of slavery in th 
tates. 

The scrupulous editing of the cases by Mrs. Catterall has do: 
to enhance the usefulness of the volume. Her work in this resy: 
forms to the highest standards. She has conferred upon the r 
additional favor through the preparation of a scholarly introdu 
each of the separate sections, England, Virginia, West Virgi 
Kentucky. It would be difficult to point to a more admirable s 
of the development of English law in respect to slavery and thy 
Fragments of this story come to us in numerous works dealing 
subject, but here we have all the material presented, with exce 
notations, by a person skilled in the use of legal literature. 

The book is a notable addition to the source material of An 
history. But it is more than that. It can be read with enjoyment 
person who has the imagination to reconstruct for himself the hist 
of American slavery by means of an infinite number of glimpses 


practical operations of the slave system. 





Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Re specting N 
America. Vol. IT, 1689-1702. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. \\ 
ington: Carnegie Institution, 1927. xv + 564 pp. 

The first volume of this important work, covering the period, 154 
1688, has already been reviewed in this periodical (Vol. XI, pp. 278-7 
The second volume follows the general purpose of the editor, to ir 
material relating to colonial affairs in all of North America, th 
Indies, the northern shore of South America, Guiana and the A) 
Valley, and even the Philippines. Moreover, Dr. Stock has ineludi 
tinent excerpts from the Journals of the Parliaments of Scotland 
Ireland, as well as those of England. Thus, when the different v: 
are completed, they will present to the student a thoroughly cor 
hensive collection of all parliamentary action in Great Britain and I: 
land with respect to colonial affairs. 

Needless to say, Dr. Stock, with the aid of a large staff of se! 
collaborators, has carefully collated the various texts of the Jour 
Also, he has inserted many petitions, not usually found in printed « 


light upon many incidents in co 


tions, which throw very important 
history. As these petitions have been drawn from a very wide var 
of sources, together with the numerous explanatory notes also taken fr 
many authorities not usually available, they add greatly to the va 
the work. The notes, too, contain much material, such as extracts 
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s, personal mention, and similar matter, giving important side 
pon parliamentary proceedings. This elaborate annotation 18 a 
thorough and definitive scholarship, in strong contrast to the 
nd eareless fashion in which legislative proceedings are so fre 
lited. An elaborate Index by Mr. David E. Matteson makes 


nee of material in these volumes readily available to the stu 


contents of the present volume, the limits of this review will 
permit a detailed account. The bulk of the material is, of courss 
m the Journals of the Parliaments of England, and the com 
brief period covered, 1689-1702, in comparison with the range 
first volume, 1542-1688, is a forcible illustration of the greatly 


nterest of Parliament in colonial affairs after the Revolution 


Stock and his staff of collaborators, the student of colonial his 
nder deep obligations, for this important work. The publica 
iterial found in the Publie Record Office and in other reposi- 

s of British Archives, has made possible an intelligent estimate of 
‘ies of the Board of Trade and other administrative organs. but 


} 


<tent and the details of parliamentary interest in the Colonies has 





tically a closed book, for few American libraries possess com 

ts of the Journals, and research in them is exceedingly laborious. 

resent series, with its wealth of illustrative material and elaborate 
s, will effectively fill this gap, and should be of great aid to future 
h in British eolonial policy. Naturally, the preparation of such 

volumes is a tedious process, but it is to be hoped that future 

1] 


es WIll 


appear at shorter intervals, so that the entire work may 
soon be available to the American scholar. — 
Bevertey W. Bonp Jr. 
] Northcliffe Collection: Presented to the Government of Canada 
) Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bt. As a Memorial to his Brother, Th 
Right Honourable Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, Viscount 
Vorthecliffe. (Ottawa: F. A. Acland, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1926. x + 464 pp. Illustrations 
s volume is a calendar of the Monckton and Townshend papers 
ere presented to the Canadian government by Sir Leicester 
ilarmsworth as a memorial to Viscount Northeliffe. The major portion 
documentary material is contained in the Monckton Papers. The 


‘ 


rs of George Townshend, who succeeded to t] 


e command of the 
army at Quebee after the death of Wolfe and the wounding of 


nckton, are also ineluded in the collection. In addition to this docu 


ry material, twenty-four volumes from Wolfe’s library some 
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of the books bequeathed to Colonel Guy Carleton in Wolfe’s y 
included in the Northeliffe Collection. There are also several ma 
portraits, including one of Viscount Northeliffe by Philip Ale 


Laszlo, 
Even a hasty glance through this volume reveals the fact that ar 


extremely valuable and interesting lot of historical material h: 


f 


added to the Canadian Archives. Since the material deals especial|) 
the period of the French and Indian War, it is valuable in conn 
with an important phase of the history of the United States. 

The first series of Monckton Papers deals with the campaigns in 
Seotia from 1752 to 1758, including the expulsion of the Acadians 
scene then shifts to Quebec, and there are several volumes of corres) 
ence covering the period of 1764. In 1760, Monckton was sent int 
region west of Niagara and south of the Great Lakes, and one vol 
the Northeliffe Collection contains correspondence relating to this ¢ 
tion. The remaining parts of the Monckton papers relate chiefly 
expedition against Martinique, which failed of its immediate p 
but which resulted in the capture of Guadeloupe. 

The papers of George Townshend relate chiefly to the events bet 
the death of Wolfe and the capitulation of Quebec. 

It is evident from this brief description that the material in the N 
cliffe Collection relates chiefly to the military history of an import 
period in the history of British North America. Canada is to be cor 
ulated on the acquisition of this important material. 

W. P. SHorrrip 


Documents Relatif a La Monnaie, Au Change et Aur Finances Du ¢ 
ada Sous Le Regime Francais. Edited by Adam Shortt. (Ott 
Bureau des Publications Historiques, Archives du Canada, 192! 
Two volumes, xcei, ix, 1127 pp.) 

This work, as its title indicates, consists of documents relating 1 
presence and use of money in Canada, to the use of bills of exch 
between Canada and France, and to finance during the French per 
of Canadian history. There are nine illustrations, chiefly bills ot 
change and types of ‘‘eard money’’ at different dates during the per 
The work is in both French and English, one page being in French 
the opposite page in English. A very full table of contents lists all t! 





documents with the date of each and some indication as to its contents 


The first is dated July 18, 1654 and the last, Mareh 31, 1766. They 
clude correspondence, decrees of the Superior Council, proclamations 
dinances, agreements, and edicts of the king. The documents have b« 


carefully edited, although a few errors have crept in, and much valual 
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which are rather ex 


is contained in the footnotes, some of 
the necessary | 


There 18 a well written introduction giving t 


ekground for the understanding of the material present ! 
of the work. The documentary material contained in these 


s is very valuable and throws much light upon the fur track 
T ns between 


f colonial administration, and upon relatio 


country. Students of Canadian history will look 


with interest to the publication of the four remaining volumes 


ina mother 


r preparation dealing with the maritime provinces 


and Lower Canada. 
W. P. Srortrin 
Vendoza. By Arthur Seott Aiton. (Durham, N. C.: Duke 
ersity Press, 1927. x + 240 pp. Maps. $3.50. 
J. Llovd Mecham. (Dur 


Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya. By 
96D pp. Maps. S350 


N. C.: Duke University Press, 1927. xii 
rtés is a familiar word to the reading public, thanks to the literary 
s of Prescott, supplemented by the efforts of Helps and McNutt. 


the researches 


lo is known beyond the circle of specialists, where 


Bandelier, Bolton, Lowery, and Winship are highly 


But comparatively few realize the importance of the long line ¢ 
Mexico City the work begun 


administrators who continued in 
Cortés, or of the numerous groups of conquistadores and of colonizers 
rried more widely afield that leader’s efforts at expansion. 
fessor Bolton once expressed the need for a series of more inten 
es of Spanish institutions. In these volumes we have two valua 
ntributions of the sort, prepared by his former pupils. The gather 
material for the volumes was made possible through local Cali 


fellowships, and their publication by the commendable endow 


of Duke University. Thus, from initial training to final press work, 
ey represent a worthy spirit of codperation in historic research. 
In works so similar in character comparisons are easy but not definitive. 
work on Mendoza lends itself to greater unity and, because of the 


re exalted position of its subject, naturally arouses more interest. 
Perhaps one may say that its author has a more attractive style, although 
both authors have thoroughly analyzed their material and put it to 
r very clearly. Both depend largely on manuscript sources, draw 
r almost exclusively on the Archivo General de Indias in Seville. The 
secondary works are ample. Both 


sts of printed sourees and of the 
resents a likeness of 


contain small inset maps and the Mendoza } 
lceroy as its frontispiece. As might be expected, there is no similar 
rnment for the volume devoted to Ibarra. Portrait painters were rare 


frontier of New Spain. Both volumes are fully and accurately 
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indexed. Each is a good piece of bookmaking, bearing witness t 
craftsmanship and meticulous editing and proof reading. 

In point of time and importance, Mendoza comes next to Cortés 
annals of New Spain. In the course of his long administration as \ 
he set many precedents for those that were to follow, but he 
secure the succession to his son. Thus he made certain, albeit unwillj 
that the office was not to be he reditary. Yet he served the king 
that the latter established with him the precedent of moving a go 
roy from Mexico to Peru. But the faithful and efficient servant 
out with his fifteen arduous northern years and expired short} 
reaching his new station. 


In this strenuous decade and a half Mendoza determined the p: 


and procedure of his high office for both Americas. He definitely set 


relations with the audiencia in his eapital and with the perso 


provincial and municipal governments. He established the pri 
under which the Real Hacienda should be conducted and marked 
course of fiscal procedure for the next two centuries. He modif 
wisely so, from the standpoint of the Peninsula, the New Laws that 
designed to control the labor of the natives. He sponsored eultur: 
ities and encouraged industry and agriculture. He codperated 
ecclesiastical authorities, but did not permit them to dominate 
secular sphere. He planned and supported explorations on land a 
sea and put down in person the most serious revolt against Spanis!| 
the Mixton War. He carried on these varied undertakings wit! 
sonable measure of Success, while confronting the serious opposit 


Cortes, and emerged triumphant from the trying visita to wh 


machinations of his rivals subjected him. Such an official fully des: 


Professor Aiton’s tribute. 


Professor Mecham has a less striking figure for delineation. Nevert 


less, some of the significant events that marked the northward exp 
of New Spain may well be centered around the all-too-brief car 


Francisco de Ibarra. Sprung from a family of secondary conquer 


performed his tasks in a less dramatic era and over a difficult terrai: 


little promise. Nueva Viscaya roughly comprised the northwestern 
of modern Mexico, an area about equal to the present state of Tex 


is crossed by the western Sierra Madre and includes within its un 


limits about half of the tableland to the eastward. A few small 
further approach to it, as earlier conquistadores and modern ra 
builders have discovered. It furnishes the indweller with consi 
variety in climate and some possibilities in agriculture and stock r: 
ts great attraction was, and still is, its mineral wealth, that 


incitement to early conquest and colonization. 


Here the second generation of incomers — to which Ibarra belong 
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ess glory and encountered harder work than fell to their success 
lecessors to the southward. The base for their campaigns was in 
Galicia, which had been occupied shortly after the fall of the Aztee 
eracy. Coronado and many of his contemporaries had used the 
ovinee as their starting point. From it Diego de Ibarra, Fran 
uncle, had moved northward to become one of the reputed dis 
rs of the mines of Zacatecas. With this bonanza as the source of th: 
rtune, with his wealthy uncle to secure official favor, a1 
s career still further assured by marriage to the daughter of the 
Viceroy, Franciseo de Ibarra was given his chance to ascertain 
of the lands lying between Nueva Galicia and the Rio Grande. 
me of his first appointment this ** phoenix of explorers”’ was 
sixteen years of age. During the next twenty-one years, before his 
ure death in 1575, he penetrated as far northward as modern Casas 
es in Chihuahua, organized communities in a portion of the con- 
| region, and governed it as the province of Nueva Viscaya. He 
oped mines, distributed encomiendas, and provided for the mate 
nd spiritual interests of his charge to the general satisfaction of 
eriors and recipients. He undertook his tasks as a private venture, 
thout expense to the royal treasury. They were difficult, his helpers 
often rough and undisciplined frontiersmen, and his enemies and 
tors numerous and persistent. During the last seven vears of his 
he was hampered by increasing illness and by quarrels with the 
encia of Nueva Galicia, yet before he reached the age of thirty, this 
rite of the vice-regal court and idol of his soldiery, with the help of 
s influential unele, had advanced the settled frontier ‘‘from Zacatecas 
Santa Barbara, and from Culiacan to San Juan de Sinaloa... and 
possible the next advance of the Spanish flag into New Mexico, 
ona, and California.’’ 


Possibly the history of this region will never attract its Parkman or 


ts Prescott. The era in which its pioneers wrought was too drab, the 


ntry too unattractive, its primitive peoples too backward. Yet Pro 
ssor Mecham has given us a wealth of interesting details about life on 
it far-flung early frontier, during a period in which our information 


s extremely limited. To a lesser degree, Aiton encountered the same 


ition for the age of Mendoza and has wrought to the same end. Bot! 


rs have made substantial contributions in an important but little 


nown field. 


Isaac J. Cox 


sh Alta California. By Alberta Johnston Denis (New York: The 


Maemillan Company, 1927. xi + 537 pp. Illustrations. $3.50 


the book is professedly intended as a popular work for the gener 


and in that sphere it promises to succeed. The artistie jacket tells 
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us that ‘‘the story is told in an easy, most readable style, with a vir 
interesting the general reader who is repelled by the large and ponder 
volumes of the old historians,’’ alluding, of course, to the works 
Hittell, Bancroft, and Engelhardt. As to ponderosity, Mrs. Denis mig 
have done better herself, for her book would have lost little and ¢ 
much had it been reduced to two-thirds its present size. 

The title reveals the limits of the book. It deals with Alta Califor 
during Spanish days, from Cabrillo to Iturbide (1542-1822). It tells 
story of explorers by sea and land, of missions and presidios, of fr 
soldiers, and native sons of California. It does not bring into the ac 
the Mexican days of hacendados, secularization, and blue-eyed 


intruders. 

In the main it is a story well told. Thirty-eight pages dispose of 
sea-dogs, Cabrillo, Drake, Cermeno, and Vizcaino. This is space enoug 
Seventy-two pages expel the Jesuits, introduce Galvez and Serra 
take the Portola expedition to San Diego. In shortening these intr: 
tory matters the author has shown good judgment. Two chapters t 
Portola’s journey to San Francisco Bay; another recounts the four 
of Monterey ; two more carry the narrative to the end of 1772. Then i 
low Serra’s triumphant mission to the Viceroy’s court at Mexico, Anza 
exploration of a route from Sonora to Monterey, the voyages of Per 


rine 


and Hezeta to the North Pacific, the martyrdom of Father Jayme at Sa: 


Diego, Neve’s rule, the Yuma revolt, and the founding of San José, Los 


Angeles, and the Canal settlements. After this the book becomes ‘' 
nals.’’ There is no more drama. 

Mrs. Denis writes not as a professional historian, but as an am 
thoroughly in love with her subject. The jacket is misleading wher 


‘ 


states that the author is ‘‘so well versed in Spanish and French th 
research in the old manuscript records has been done to excellent 
pose.’’ Mrs. Denis herself makes no pretense of having used rare ma! 
scripts or even books in Spanish and French, and the publishers 
unfair in claiming for their author what she herself would not « 


She has made many excerpts from published diaries, and where enti 


documents fail she has skillfully woven into her narrative interesting | 
of source material culled from the footnotes of Bancroft, Engelhardt 


others. But generally the borrowed bits are from English translations 


and there is little indication that she has used the original. She 
handled her materials cleverly. She does not try to cover her tracks, | 
generously cites her authorities. She does it all so boldly and wit! 


deftly that she conveys an impression of mastery. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Denis’s book is eclectic. Generally her borrowing 


are well chosen. But she is dependent on her guides, and sometimes s 
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as cheerfully into error as along the paths of trut] 
on will suffice. She adopts with enthusiasm Eldredge’s identifi 
Puerto de San Carlos, Anza’s pass through the San Jacinto 


ns. Here ‘‘all must give way to Zoeth Skinner Eldredge.’’ True 


d show that San Gorgonio was not the pass used by Anza 
lredge himself was likewise in error when, for San Gorgonio, he 
ted Red Hill, ‘‘the divide between Vandeventer Flat and Hemet 


Anza never saw either Vandeventer Flat or Hemet Valley 
rr) 


redge wrote, it has been shown that San Carlos Pass was at th 


Cahuilla Valley (at Fred Clark’s corral, to be exact), and that 


rossed the San Jacinto Mountains through Cahuilla Valley and 


sta Cafion. The view beheld by Anza at San Carlos did not answer 


ne imagined by Mrs. Denis (p. 192). The ‘‘valley lying far be 


one 


WW 


roa 


re 


re 


tains 


and published many documents, and thus greatly enriched 


s almost on a dead level with the point where the explorers 
from Coyote Canon. 
Denis’s book illustrates the dependence of popular writers on 
of scholars. Fifteen years ago such an account as hers could 
en written. Within that time investigators have discovered, trans 
1 the 
f readily available data. Eldredge, Engelhardt, Chapman, and 
have made new interpretations. From all these Mrs. Denis has 


to good purpose. Her interesting book will help to make their 


xs known to the layman, and thereby will serve a very useful pur 


| + 


would be fortunate if all popular histories of California were 


od as this one. . 
HERBERT EvGENE BOLTON 

ry of the Cuban Republic: A Study in Hispanic-American Poli 

By Charles E. Chapman. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 


‘ofessor Chapman’s latest work (he has several others to h 


y 


uthor claims, than is usually supposed 


y 


1927. xii + 685 pp. $5.) 


his eredit 


beside the Preface and the Index, an essay on authorit a 


f Cuban place-names, and twenty-seven chapters chock-fu 
tion. The whole is bound in the usual finish characteristic of th 
an publications and presents a very attractive appearance. 


first chapter deals with the more important physiographic and 


nd, its 


{ 


eatures of Cuba, emphasizing the location of the isla 
ind rich natural resources, its race problem (much less important, 


and its proximity to the 


states, The second is devoted to a review of the old r vime, 


ng the narrative down to 1895. Here the author has made exceller 


unt of the 


‘his opportunity, for he has given a very satisfactory acco 
sh colonial system. The third treats the relation between Cuba and 


Li 











ae 
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the United States, the fourth the war of independence, and the fift] 
military government of the United States over the island. The remaiy 
chapters are devoted to an account of the affairs of Cuba during the firy 
twenty-three years of its independent existence, that is, from thi 

ning of the administration of Tomas Estrada Palma, in 1902, 
beginning of that of Gerardo Machado on May 20, 1925. 

Professor Chapman has done well to place such great emphasis 
the political history of Cuba for, while this phase of its history n 
the least amiable, it is also one of the most important. He has give 
excellent account of this particular phase of the subject, and has 
bare, with unerring skill, the malpractices of the political tricksters 
gangsters of the ‘‘ Pearl of the Antilles,’’ that class which is gnaw 
the very vitals of the republic. Personalism, that bane of Hispanic-A) 
ican political life, in all its hideousness; its ruthless pilfering of ; 
funds; the gentle dipping of the hands into the publie treasury 
undue, almost uncanny regard for one’s ‘‘ political family ;’’ the pen 
ous political loans; the irrational jingoistic nationalism; the nef 
trafficking in justice, with its frequent amnesties and pardons; 
election evils, are discussed with a courage, a skill, and an insight 
gether admirable. Equally courageous is Professor Chapman’s optimis 
No one ean aceuse him of being merely the harping critic in this 
Critic, he most certainly is, but with the difference that he has ; 
structive program and one which the Cubans would do well to f 
The reader may have his grave doubts about the ability of the ‘ 


people to rid themselves of these political malpractices. He will fi 





difficult to believe that a people whose notions of polities are ing 

in their very marrow and bone, whose emphasis so often is upor 
office as an additional opportunity for self-aggrandizement, whos 
gard for law is notoriously low, and whose notion of publie wea 
most foreign to their make-up, can cleanse their Augean stables wit! 
undergoing a drastic transformation. Such a transformation is, of cours 
not impossible and may come about with the proper kind of leaders 
In any event, it is to be hoped that the Cuban people will experienc: 
necessary rejuvenation and that they will have complete success 
arduous undertaking. 

The excellence of this work is marred somewhat by the author’s 
laration of aims, for he has striven, so he declares, ‘‘to tell the 
truth, instead of a mere fraction.’’ Of course he has not been abl 
anything of the kind. In the first place he has not consulted al/ the 
uments necessary for such a task. The secret documents of state hav: 
been open to him, and are not apt to be open to the scientifie investigator 
for some generations yet to come, unless a soviet revolution or something 
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ir should foree them open to the public. That there are vital docu 

n Spain and the United States as well as in Cuba, not to mention 
n other countries with which Cuba has had relations, to which the 
has not had access is rather self evident. And even if he had had 

the more important of them he could hardly hope to have told 
ole truth’’ in 655 pages. No one recognizes this last limitation 
lly than the author himself, who laments the fact that it was not 
for him to have expanded each chapter into a good-sized volume. 
spite of these limitations Professor Chapman has produced a work 


ochal importance. The pitiless publicity of the historical investiga 


r must be turned upon the practices of those politicians who gnaw at 


ery foundation of the republic. And historians must be encouraged 
present the whole truth and should be rated upon the degree of accur 
tained in the performance of that task. If these be encouraged so to 
rform their task and if the results be as scrupulously presented to the 
a Gomez, a Menocal, a Zayas et al. would be utterly impossible and 
progress much nearer a reality. ee 
ney’s Treaty: A Study of America’s Advantage from Europe’s 
Distress, 1783-1800. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. The Albert Shaw Lee 
res on Diplomatic History, 1926. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1926, xii -+ 421 pp. $3. 
lhe treaty to which Thomas Pinckney succeeded in affixing Godoy’s 
re at a psychological moment was one of the greatest successes 
American diplomacy.’’ Thus does Professor Bemis characterize the 
ntion which settled the long-disputed boundary and the vexing 
estion of the use of the Mississippi below the thirty-first parallel. 
s broad statement is, to be sure, qualified later on the same page by 


mission that ‘‘it [the treaty] was due to no particular merit or 


eserved victory of American diplomacy ;’’ it was, as the subtitle has it, 


‘America’s advantage from Europe’s distress.”’’ 


Pinckney’s Treaty, just as Jay’s Treaty by the same author, places one 
re important stone in the edifice of American diplomatic history, a 
re as yet far from complete but upon which solid work is steadily 

ing forward. Some idea of the thoroughness with which this book has 
prepared may be obtained from a glance at the bibliographical note 


forms Appendix I. The well-known bibliographical aids and 


‘inted sources have been supplemented by manuscript materials in 


y 


sil 


rican and Spanish archives and by private papers, so that it would 


‘ult to diseover available pertinent documents which have no 


imined to make a thorough study of one of the most important 


" + 


i¢ Situations facing the young American republic. 
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The work, presented first as the 1926 Albert Shaw Lectures 
lomatic History at Johns Hopkins, starts with an examination 
situation produced by the revolts of England’s American colonies 
the emergence of the boundary dispute and the Mississippi nay 
question. Jay’s negotiations with Gardoqui are described at lengt} 
Professor Bemis publishes for the first time the whole story 
astounding agreement which was presented to Congress in May 
This project of a treaty was ‘‘a notable proposal for an entang 
liance. The article of mutual guaranty specifically stated that n 
party, in case of an attack on their dominions in America by 
power, should make peace until the territory of the other atta 
invaded, should be restored.’’ The project, however, made no prov 
for the all-important Mississippi navigation and it was this fact, « 
with the increasing restlessness of the Kentuckians and Tenness 
which made Congress hesitate and finally decide to pass the 
problem on to the government about to be formed under the Const 
Indeed, this Mississippi issue, solidly supported by the congress 
delegates from the southern states, was a factor vitally affecting t} 
tude of delegates to the constitutional convention. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the work are those whic! 
with the western situation, for the author found in Spanish ar 
much material which throws light on the extent of the unrest, 
varied plots aimed at separation and actively fomented by Spanish 
thorities. James Wilkinson does not emerge with any smirch re 
in fact, if anything, Professor Bemis’ indictment of this notorious 
vidual is more damning, if possible, than any previous one. Not 
are Spanish intrigues with dissatisfied westerners brought out in det 
but the efforts to make the Indians of the Southwest a menac 
United States are shown conclusively. 

The high point of the whole study, obviously, is found in th: 
which ended the controversy, and in the negotiations, principally 
place in Spain, which led up to it. Here the chief character on the A: 
ican side is not Thomas Pinckney but William Short, perhaps th« 
American who consciously planned for himself a career as a profess 
diplomat. It was Short who did everything except conclude the 
agreement. He sowed but another reaped. One can join with the a 
in sympathizing with the man who could feel, with much justific 
that he had been hardly treated by an administration which app 
did not appreciate his arduous and protracted labors. Professor be 
rightly points out the lack of an adequate biographical study 
almost-forgotten diplomat. 


In considering the circumstances which brought Godoy to th 
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ling, — in toto, to the American contentions, the author 
; the ground, which he elaborates at some length, that a pertinent 
r was the Spanish minister’s ignorance of the true contents of 
s treaty and his fear that it presaged a drawing together of England 


Spain’s peace with France with its consequent rupturé 


- 


2 nglish alliance made (¢ 1odoy people the future with threats which 
really exist: “‘Standing before the imagined vengeance of Great 
tain, Godoy hastened to clinch the friendship of the United States.’ 
york as a whole is a thoroughly satisfactory study. It is marred 
very few typographical errors and slips in statement of fact, and 
is rather sweeping to say that in 1783 ‘‘the continental coast line of 
nish-America now stretched unbroken and for the most part unchal 


nged from the southern boundary of Georgia around Florida and the 


‘and Isthmus to cireumseribe South America and reach up the Pa 
Coast of the northern continent until it met the vaguely bounded 
Russia. = 
ippendixes contain a statement of the financial debt of the United 
tes to Spain and its payment, Pinckney’s sketch of a proposed treaty 
lrafts of proposed articles, the execution of the spoliations article 
the official text of the treaty. Five maps, one of them a facsimile, 
strate various claims and propositions with respect to boundaries and 
ssible Indian states. LESTER BurRELL SHIPPEE 
m and the Embargo. By Louis Martin Sears. (Durham, N. C 
Duke University Press, 1927. xi-+ 340 pp. $4.) 
it the author of the Declaration of Independence is also the author 


one of the most humiliating episodes in the history of the United 


tates, has always been a source of regret to the admirers of the father 
‘American Democracy. A policy which failed so miserably, as did the 
mbargo, could hardly be defended with much spirit even by the most 


| adherent of Thomas Jefferson. 
It would not be correct to refer to Professor Sears as the champion of 
st cause, for his work is scholarly and judicious, but he has presented 
ferson’s embargo policy in a more favorable light than that in which 
has usually been considered. 
In regard to the inception of the policy, the author has placed special 
phasis upon the thesis that it was the result, not of opportunism, but 
Jefferson’s long-established belief in pacifism and the possibilities of 
eful coercion. Though he mentions the fact that in 1774 Jefferson 
d a non-intercourse resolution for Albemarle County, Virginia, it 


+ 


us to the reviewer that the author places too much stress upon pure 


ory and too little upon the influence of the Revolutionary trade agree- 
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ments in accounting for the origin of the embargo idea. This point mie 
be illustrated by the fact that North Carolina, in the constitution wh 
she framed in 1776, gave her governor the right to lay an embargo a; 
to prohibit exportation. 

In regard to the operation of the measure, it is maintained that, despi; 
considerable evasion of the law, it was more effectively administered 
than has ordinarily been admitted, and that it came nearer succeeding 
than has usually been supposed. Its failure, it appears, was due larg 
to the fact that the opening of the Spanish colonial markets in S 
America in the summer of 1808 gave England an unexpected « 
against her loss of the American market, and also to the fact t} 
friends of the administration in New England and in the Middle S; 
wavered in their support of the measure and brought about its r 


before it had been given a trial sufficiently long to produce the desir 
results. 
The effect of commercial strangulation upon the different sections 


and classes within the country is interestingly discussed. The hardsh ps 
which were imposed upon the commercial population of the seaboard 
areas, were sufficiently noised abroad by the powerful interests affect: 
but the losses were partially offset by the artificial stimulation wh 
manufactures received. This was especially the case in Philadelphia a 
the cities of the Middle States. It was true to some extent of New Eng 
land also. The agricultural sections suffered because of the loss of th 
markets, but in the South this was endured in silence because of loyalt 
to the president and the party. 

The author points out the reverse which the theory of economic de 
terminism encounters here. On account of personal and partisan loya 
ty, the South, which section suffered most in the long run, support: 
a policy which was intended to safeguard maritime interests in which the 
planters had almost no economic concern. That Jefferson, the southern 
strict-constructionist and advocate of an agricultural economy, should 
strain the Constitution and strike an almost fatal blow at his own agr 
eultural section, while stimulating the manufacturing interests of New 
England, is indeed one of the ironies of history. 

The chief fault of the book is in its organization. The arrangement 
of the subject matter is topical, and in going over the same period fro! 
different points of view, numerous repetitions are made. The same mat 
rial is used twice in several cases, as, for instance, on pages 108 and 219 
114 and 259, 107 and 210, 202 and 244, 25 and 305. This tends to giv 
the style a pedestrian quality and is a reflection upon the craftsmanship 
of the work. Otherwise the book is well done. The research has been 


painstaking, and the conclusions set forth are well balanced. Jefferson 
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n given full credit, but has not been lionized. Though the author 
claim to have presented any strikingly original points of view, 
s claim to have done something toward restoring the reputation of 


on in the painful business of the Embargo. This claim is well jus 
Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


Diary of Elbridge Gerry Jr. Edited by Claude G. Bowers; Fore 
word by Annette Townsend. (New York: Brentano’s, 1927. 221 pp. 
[ilustrations. 
[his diary relates the adventures and records the observations of a 
¢ man, son of the then Vice-President, on a western journey in 
y and June, 1813, together with his experiences in Washington for a 
rt time after his return. Young Gerry rode his horse through Massa 
tts and Connecticut into New York State, crossed the Hudson at 
erstraw and proceeded through northern New Jersey, and thence 
eh southern Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh. Floating down the Ohio, 
hed Marietta, the western extremity of the journey. He returned 
ugh the western counties of Virginia and Maryland to Washington. 
An impressionable young American who carried Scott’s poems with 
him and who frequently applied the adjective ‘‘romantic’’ to scenery or 
ales,’’ naturally approaches his subjects from a different angle 
in if he had been a more mature traveler of foreign extraction, like 
se who traversed parts of the same ground fifteen or twenty years 
earlier. This diary contains much deseription of people and things 
some of them quite different from the accounts of his foreign predeces 


ors, as, for example when he describes the people of interior Connecti 


l- 
+ 


as ‘‘rude and surly’’ folk, ‘‘always unwilling to oblige, when at any 
trouble, and the most inquisitive and officious of any people I know’’ 
42). There are frequent contrasts in each state through which he 
ssed between poverty, rags, and dirt on the one hand, and comfort 
| affluence on the other, with corresponding differences in the inhab 
ts. Perhaps he traversed the wrong parts of Connecticut. Besides 
story of the usual vicissitudes of travelers with roads and inns of all 


kinds, Gerry gives detailed descriptions of such notable places as the 


\f 
) r 


loravian community at Bethlehem, the rising young metropolis at Pitts 

irgh which already had its smoke and its manufactures, and the gov 
ernment arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. Perhaps the most notable omission 
be found in the absence of any reference to the war then in pro 


gress. Until after the traveler’s return to Washington, there is nothing 


licate that Elbridge Gerry Jr., or the people of the interior with 
whom he mingled, took any interest in the struggle. He comments ocea- 
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sionally upon their lack of knowledge of politics, but nothing is sajq 
about foreign affairs. 

In Washington, Gerry was pressed into service to help patrol the 
but his chief interest was in social affairs. He describes several 
notables, including President and Mrs. Madison, and tells of the 
life of the élite of the capital from the standpoint of a youth more inter 
ested in the ladies than in the debates in Congress. 


The editor, in his Introduction, gives his impression of the diar 





his usual interesting style, quoting perhaps more of it than is nec 
if the reader is expected to proceed to the text that follows. Hi 
pares Gerry’s account with those of the foreign travelers of the s 
teen-nineties, but we hear nothing of the various travelers’ 
counts nearly contemporaneous with this one. There are a 
brief footnotes, evidently intended for the use of the general reader 
rather than the scholar. The second note on page 23 is an incom 
sentence, and the note on page 36 consists of the infelicitous staten 
that ‘‘ Washington in his Diaries and Jefferson in his letters were 
noyed by these laws some years before.’’ The publishers state that tl! 
have ‘‘strictly adhered’’ to the spelling, punctuation, and construct 
of the original diary. Appended to the diary are Gerry’s account of ex 
penditures, amounting to a little more than a hundred dollars for 1 

two months’ travel; and a ‘‘List of Acquaintances at Washington’’ 
ladies). The book is attractively printed and bound. The publi: 

of the text of this diary is a welcome and not altogether unimport 
addition to the literature of travel and description which the student 
of social history finds so useful. 


DonaLp L. McMurry 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer Bassett 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1927. Vol.Il 
xxx ++ 449 pp.) 

This second volume of Jackson’s correspondence covers the period 
from May 8, 1814, to December 25, 1519. Viewed statistically, the vo 
contains 465 letters or other papers, of which 146 were written in the last 
eight months of 1814 and 130 in 1815. Dr. Bassett, in his Preface 
xv), suggests that the paucity of Jackson letters following the New Or 
leans campaign is due to a fire which destroyed his military papers fo! 
the period. However, in a list of 104 letters, not published in this v 
ume, but merely listed as ‘‘Printed Elsewhere Than In This Volum 
all but fifteen were written in the years 1816 to 1819, inclusive. 

It is regrettable that some of the letters so listed were not published so 


as to make them available to those who do not have easy access to wi 
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research libraries. Especially is this true of letters cited in 


vspapers and even in the American State Papers. 


st interesting correspondence is that which relates to Jackson’s 

s campaign against the British in 1814-15, after he had been com 

a major general in the regular army in the spring of the for 

ar. Among the prominent individuals with whom Jackson corre 

d during and after this campaign were the successive Secretaries 

War. John Armstrong, James Monroe, and Alexander J. Dallas. Fre 

ters appear from and to Governors David Holmes of Missis 

w. C. C. Claiborne of Louisiana, and Willie Blount of Tennessee. 

correspondence with Mateo Gonzalez Manrique, the Spanish com- 

int of that post, light is thrown on the capture of Pensacola in the 

1814. There are other letters to and from such men as Brigadier 

eneral John Coffee, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Benton, and Ed 

rd Livingston, later Secretary of State in Jackson’s cabinet. Variety 

tained by such documents as general orders and proclamations and 
asional letters to Mrs. Jackson. 


After his brilliant victory of January 8, 1815, Jackson’s letters show 


it he was jubilant, as well he might have been. But in his report to 


retary Monroe on the day after the battle (pp. 136-38), he did not 


rget to give credit to his men nor did he omit expressing admiration 


the courage of the enemy. That he could be courteous to the enemy 
shown by his correspondence with Major General John Lambert, the 

g¢ British officer to survive the battle. He allowed the British 
lispose of their dead and made arrangements for the exchange of pris 
ers. On the request of the British Major General Kean, who had been 
erely wounded, Jackson returned to him his sword, which had been 
en in the battle, and also extended to him kind wishes for his re 
very. 


The correspondence illustrating Jackson’s quarrel with the French 


Consul at New Orleans and with the Louisiana Legislature exhibits, as 
Dr. Bassett Says (p. ix), the worst side of the General. 
Among the interesting documents in the remainder of the volume, is 
kson’s ‘‘ Talk To The Creeks,’’ dated September 4, 1815 (pp. 216-17 
The letters to Secretary Monroe in 1816 are especially interesting in view 
of the attention given to them, not only in the presidential campaigns 
1824 and 1828, but also after the beginning of the controversy over 
Jackson’s civil service policy in 1829. 


? 


p' 


In the latter part of the volume appears the correspondence in con 
‘tion with the Seminole campaign, in which Jackson invaded Florida, 


red Pensacola, and permitted the execution of the two British sub 
ts, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert C. Ambrister. The letters heré 
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published do not finally clear up the dispute as to the responsibility for 







the invasion, but rather sustain the conclusions previously drawn }y 
Dr. Bassett in his Life of Andrew Jackson. . 
The sixteen-page Preface, giving an account of Jackson’s career. 
1816-19, with critical comments on the correspondence, is a valuable 
feature of the volume. The correspondence is listed in a nine-page Tal 





of Contents, subdivided by years. As in the first volume, notes appear 
in connection with most of the letters, giving citations and critical cor 


ments. In some eases additional citations might have been given, thoug! 


= 


no fault can legitimately be found with their omission. The numbering 





of the notes is somewhat confusing when two or three letters appear 
a page. The printing is excellent and the proof reading obviously car 
fully done. The date of the Washington Globe, cited on p. xxx, should 
be 1833 instead of 1818. Taken altogether, this volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to historiography. 

ErtkK McKINLey Eriksson 


A History of the People of the United States During Lincoln’s Adminis 
tration. By John Bach McMaster. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927. xxxi-+ 693 pp. $5.) 

This volume by Professor McMaster is not numbered as a continuation 
of his eight-volume History of the People of the United States. Never 
theless it takes up the narrative at the concluding date of his earlier 
work. 

The period indicated in the title of the recent volume is not precis: 
accurate, since the book opens with an account of the formation of the 
Confederacy in Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and concludes with a descrip 
tion of the ‘‘ Black Codes,’’ thus setting the stage for the meeting of Con 
gress in December, 1865. 

The treatment from a time criterion is much more intensive than in 
the author’s earlier volumes. Each volume of his earlier work spanned 
approximately a decade, whereas the present one covers little more than 
an administration. However, the period covered is so rich in important 
events that the author has packed his pages to include his story. 

The method of organization has combined chronology and narration. 
The whole is divided into twenty-six chapters. Each chapter is given a 
title. These titles, owing to the principle of organization, have varying 
degrees of accuracy, but all fit a part or the whole of the material in- 
eluded. The author is a master of well-related narrative exposition. He 
seldom begins a chapter without reference to some previously stated fact. 
The reader does not lose the connection of his materials. 

Generally the work is done in splendid proportion. Political history, 
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N 
relations, military events, and social and economic conditions 


r? 
velopments are all well presented. The first three divisions of sub- 


tter receive almost equal space and attention. Social and econo 
1 occupy only about half the space devoted to each of these 
r categories. Constitutional questions are scarcely more than men 
due to the materials 


to 


readable character of the work is, in part 
[he author has ignored his predecessors in the field and has gone 
rees for practically all his data. He has drawn especially heavily 
newspaper accounts. The Official Record has 


n the contemporary 
n the chief source for official data. For foreign relations the foreign 
ess and the correspondence of the diplomats have been consulted. Ap 


vy the personal materials have not been fully exploited and the 


ws and activities of important United States officials are only partially 


esented. 

Seward is left in an unfavorable light. His Trent dispatch is especially 

ndemned (p. 152). Nevertheless, according to the author’s own quota- 
p. 143), it was just the argument of the condemned portion which 

s worrying Lords Palmerston and Russell. 

uthor’s handling of foreign relations has both strong and weak 


ne 


He has brought in new, but probably not important material re 
While the whole treatment 


iting to activities on the Canadian border. 
; interesting, the reader is not given a elear portrayal of the blockade 
nd neutrality problems because the position of the United States relative 
) the Declaration of Paris is not explained. 

The author has attempted to make his history a story of the people. 
Wherever there is a parade, bell-ringing, or riot the reader is ushered to 
the scene. What happened behind the closed doors of official chambers 
is less frequently portrayed. More important than the principles of state- 
manship involved in a course of action, is the way that the public re 


more important than the strategy of a campaign or the decisive 


eived it; 
ments in a battle, is its report to the press and the public reception. 


s the immediate publie response and not the permanent results that 
e author delineates. 

A general view of a situation and the problems involved is set forth 
only rarely and then, usually, by quotation. The chapter on the border 


tes is a good example of this defect. The local materials on each state 


+ 


presented in turn, and the administration activity, except in Mary 


ind, is ignored. 

lt is important to observe the popular reaction to the firing on Fort 
Sumter, the enforcement of the draft act, the wilderness slaughter, or the 
Chambersburg. It is, however, a 


onduct of Confederate soldiers in 
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loftier and more ennobling experience to appreciate the statesmanshi, 
and human grandeur of Lincoln or to re-live the emotions of Grant 
Lee at Appomattox. 
It is inthe presentation of personalities that the work is weakest. 
even official connections are often obscure. Character, personality, 
the relations of various members of a group have little space in this ae 
count. Beauregard and Andrew Johnson rate a brief sketch, but other 
more important participants are left to the imagination of the reader. 
Students will be prone to compare this with Rhodes’s history covering 
the same period. This volume devotes much less space to military history 
and personal portrayals. It is a more adequate presentation of socia 
economic, and diplomatic materials. The detailed discrepancies of fact 
and points of view are beyond the scope of this review. 
It has been difficult for American historians treating this period 1 
achieve sectional impartiality. The author has introduced parallel sec 
tional treatments of most subjects and has thus produced a well-balanced 
account. 
The make-up of the volume resembles closely that of the author’s 
earlier work. The form of citation of footnotes is the author’s individual 
style. They are usually adequate, clear, and accurate as far as the r 
viewer was able to check. The Index is very complete. The volume has 
unusually few typographical errors. Pages 211, 338, and 526 present 
exceptions. 
Lest the impression should be left that the defects of this work ar 
condemnatory, may it be added that this is an outstanding contributior 
to historical literature — in fact the best narrative history of the sul 
ject and period treated. 
James L. SELLERS 


The Peacemakers of 1864. By Edward Chase Kirkland. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 279 pp. $2.50.) 
The legend of the Civil War has not yet been entirely exploded. An 
embattled and united North confronting an embattled and united Sout! 
has been a picture long cherished by the Blue on one side and the Gray on 
the other. But this vision is vanishing. A. B. Moore and F. L. Owsle) 
have recently done much to show something of what the South suffered 
in the house of its friends. In the work under review Kirkland says 
‘“In the case of the Union, the popular notion has been that the North 
was one in its allegiance to the policy of Abraham Lincoln. That policy 
has indeed been made immortal by its literary expression in the Inaugur 


als and the Gettysburg Address. . . . They have, therefore, become for 


posterity more than the expression of Lincoln’s personal clarity of vision 
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strength of purpose. By some mysterious process they have been 

d to every Northerner. The Federal Union was populated by some 
nty odd million Lincolns, animated by the same principles and mov 
toward the same goal, calmly, patiently, and unafraid. In this unified 
sanctified host there was no such a thing as dissent. Perhaps the 
tradition of Lineoln’s infallibility has done no greater disservice than 
this’’ (p. 2). 

Lincoln is here shown as one of the few men at the North who, in 1861, 
realized the necessity of war in order to save the Union. The firing on 
Fort Sumter united his people behind him, but by 1862 several rifts had 

ppeared in the lute. Four distinet political groups now confronted 
him: war Democrats, peace Democrats, conservative Republicans, and 
radical Republicans. The problem of dealing with these elements during 

eritical year of 1864 so as to bring the war to a successful con 
ision is the principal theme of the book. 

One of the greatest difficulties arose over the question of emancipa 
tion. The war began as a struggle to save the Union, but the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation became necessary for political reasons, and the fight 
thereby acquired a second objective. This development alienated the war 
Democrats, but did not satisfy the radical Republicans, who wished to 
carry on a crusade of revenge. During the dark months of the summer 
of 1864, Lincoln almost despaired of success, but the masses rallied to 
his support, thereby forcing the politicians to renominate him against 
their will. It was under these circumstances that the first peace move- 
ment of 1864 took shape. A significant fact is that none of these move 
ments originated from official sources, either North or South. They were 
the work of visionary individuals whom the President countenanced for 
divers reasons. In this case, the outstanding character was Horace Grex 
ley. His and Lincoln’s motives in this intricate affair are discussed by 
the author with keen insight. Out of it all there grew a revived agita 
tion against the President among the radical Republicans, whom Greeley 
joined for the purpose of supplanting Lincoln as the party nominee. 
But the capture of Atlanta and the nomination of McClellan silenced the 
crities, and the November election passed off quietly. 


This election would have appeared to settle the point that the war 
should continue to a military decision, but the most important of the 
peace moves now took place. It was engineered by old Francis P. Blair 
of Jacksonian memory in order to revive the political fortunes of his 
family. Frank P. Jr. had lost his German support in Missouri, and Mont 
gomery had been dropped from the Cabinet as a sop to his enemies, the 


r 


radical Republicans. Lincoln gave ear to the dream of the old man, and 


+} 


Hampton Roads conference resulted. An earlier sounding had dem- 
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onstrated that the Confederacy would make peace only on the basis o: 
separation. This had strengthened the hands of the President at tl 
time when Greeley’s opposition was embarrassing him, and when ¢| 
Democrats were agitating for peace on the basis of ‘‘the Union as it was 
and the Constitution as it is.’’ Now, however, he seems to have hoped 
that conciliation was possible, and even after the conference had demoy 
strated the hopelessness of the situation, went back to Washington an) 
proposed to his Cabinet that amnesty and compensated emancipatio; 
should be offered the South. 

The most interesting feature of the book is its handling of personalities, 
The puzzling character of Greeley and the manipulations of the Blairs 
as well as the peculiarities of many minor pacifists, are portrayed wit! 
genuine skill. The documentation is excellent, the Bibliography is eri 
eal and voluminous, and the book is charmingly written in spite of ¢] 
detailed nature of its contents. The following minor defects are not 
able. On page 83, in the eighteenth line, ‘‘with’’ should read “with. 
out;’’ on page 188 several sentences have the historical present bad|y 
mixed with the past tense ; and on page 256 there is a poorly constructed 
sentence reading: ‘‘ Until the war was ended by force of arms was t} 
result in the North, as it was in the South, of the Hampton Roads Co 
ference.’’ Yet such flaws are few. The execution of the work is otherwis: 
excellent. 

Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 

The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln: An Essay. By Colin R. Bal- 
lard. (London: Oxford University Press, 1926. 246 pp. Maps. $5 
Eleven years ago Colonel Arthur L. Conger delivered before th: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin a notable address entitled ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Lincoln as War Statesman.’ 


? 


Its argument and conclusions were 
deemed revolutionary at the time, and the present reviewer still takes 
pride in the fact that he was instrumental in affording Colonel (the: 
Captain) Conger the opportunity of presenting them to the public. His 
thesis may be conveniently summarized by quoting his own concluding 
paragraph: ‘‘To some my estimate of Lincoln as war statesman may 
seem that of a purblind enthusiast, who has suecumbed to the inevitable 
temptation to laud to heroship the central figure of his research, and t 
paint in only the high lights of merit and success, leaving out all shad- 
ows. I can only answer that, just as the accusation of his contemporary 


political detractors — that he was but a common politician who owed his 


reputation to the group of able statesmen by whom he was surrounded 
— has fallen away, so will it be in matters military. The companion idea, 


that in matters military Lincoln was but a bungler, surrounded by able 
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erals whom he failed to appreciate or support, is still rampant; by 
nature of things views in this field are readjusted more slowly. But 
onfident that when all the evidence has been gathered and weighed 
re picture filled in and all the lights and shadows balanced, we 
see the figure of Abraham Lincoln stand out even more colossal 
the dim perspective.’’ 
the eleven years that have elapsed since these words were spoken 
ropheey contained in them has been fulfilled. In the work before 
the author, a distinguished British soldier, expresses in detail sub 
tially the same estimate of Lincoln’s military statesmanship as 
| Conger stated more summarily a decade ago. Like General Fred 
Maurice, whose book, Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War. was 
ved in the June, 1927, issue of this Review, General Ballard finds 
President Lincoln anticipated in material ways the lessons disclosed 
by the experiences of the World War. He believes ‘‘that Lincoln 


s solely responsible for the strategy of the North and proved himsel! 
pable strategist’’ (p. 2); ‘‘he was the forerunner of that which 

v call the Higher Command”’ (p. 3). Lincoln and Lee, the two op 

y strategists in the conflict, were ‘‘foemen worthy of each other's 
Each had his own form of strategy perfectly adapted to his own 

: Lee striving to get in a blow before the net enclosed him. Lin 
voiding the blow until his net was ready to be east’’ (p. 8). ‘‘ Like 

et, the strategist is born, not made, and Lincoln had the character 


ee 


born strategist’’ (p. 8 The mules of Frederick the Great went 
gh twenty campaigns but still remained mules.’ There have been 
r mules since the days of Frederick, but Abraham Lincoln was not 


f them’’ (p. 9) 


The author’s detailed exposition of the several campaigns of the war, 


ereby these general conclusions are supported, we cannot undertake 
enter upon. A large number of maps, drawn with unusual clearness 


the reader materially in grasping the explanations in the text. Ten 


ars and a World War have brought to pass the complete fulfillme 
f Colonel Conger’s prophecy. Where in 1915 a William R. Thayer could 
firm that ‘‘ His [Lineoln’s] ignorance of statesmanship directing armies 


s very great’? (Life of John Hay, I1, 33) we now have an able military 
‘ placing him on a par with General Lee as a military strategist. The 
» has arrived for those teachers who are still presenting in the class 


m the doctrine that Lincoln was a military blunderer, to overhaul 


eir lectures. 


M. M. Qualri 
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A Reporter for Lincoln: Story of Henry E. Wing, Soldier and Newspq 
perman. By Ida M. Tarbell. (New York: The Maemillan Comp mn} 
1927. 78 pp. $1.60.) 

Henry E. Wing was a 


‘eub reporter’’ for the New York Triby 
1864-65. In later years he claimed to have brought to Washington 
first news from Grant’s army in the Wilderness Battle, and thereby 
the intimate friendship of President Lincoln. To the recital of this fri: 
ship between the boy reporter and the war-burdened President in + 
eleven-months’ period beginning with May 7, 1864, the little volum 
devoted. The sentimentality which pervades the narrative will probab) 
win for it a considerable body of readers. For the critical reader it eo: 
tains nothing of interest or value. It is history of the type which is f; 
quently portrayed on the silver sereen. Save for the prestige which t! 
sponsorship of its distinguished editor provides, the narrative \ 

call for no mention here. 


The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning: Volume I, 1850-1864. Edit 
by Theodore Calvin Pease and James G. Randall. Collections of +! 
Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. XTX. (Springfield, Illin 
State Historical Library. Lincoln Series, Vol. I]. xxxiii + 700 pp 

When, in 1839, a glorious banquet was held in Springfield, Illinois, 
ebrating the passage of a bill for the removal of the seat of government 
from Vandalia to Springfield, and honor was paid to Abraham Line 


and the other members of the ‘‘Long Nine’’ and even to Stephen 
Douglas, whose vote in favor of Jacksonville was at the very least a hal! 
vote for Springfield, the real hero of the occasion was the young s 
senator from Quincy. It was publicly declared that the pillar and co 
of the grand new state house that was to rise in Springfield, would be 
perpetual monument to Orville H. Browning. One wonders how m 
members of the General Assembly of the sovereign state of Illinois 1 
meeting beneath that dome ever heard of him. 

A few years ago the Illinois State Historical Society purchased his 
diaries, preserved from June 3, 1850, till his death thirty-one years later 
The volume under review is made up of the contents of this manuscript, 
with notes, from its beginning till the end of the year 1864. In thes 
pages, Browning, being dead, yet speaketh. 

It is a very human document, with details of the weather, journeys t 
county seats, social and literary events, legislative happenings, sermons 
which he never failed to hear, and above all else, conversations \ 
friends concerning matters of public interest. It is these conversations 
more than all else, that make his work valuable to us. 

Orville H. Browning, who moved to Illinois in 1831, was a Kentucki 
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family and had a college education. His wife was a lady not 
h of beauty as of personal charm. Abraham Lincoln came to know 
timately in 1836 when Browning attended the legislature in Van 
bringing his bride with him. After the death of Stephen A. Doug 
srowning was appointed U. 8. Senator from Illinois. No other one 
tside Lincoln’s official family, was so constantly at the White 
s Browning. When Willie Lineoln was sick and died, the Brown 
ved over and slept there. Salmon P. Chase and Gideon Welles 
iaries valuable for their accounts of Lincoln’s official words and 
it Browning recorded what Lincoln said when he was not in eabi 
ng, or in official conferences. 
eral years the writer of this review has been familiar with these 


script volumes, and he made use of them in his Life of Abraham 

Ile has waited impatiently for the publication of this material, 

s valuable for several reasons, but chiefly as a new and intimate 

on Lincoln. The extent to which the writer made use of its pages, 

value he attached to its testimony, are fairly apparent from his 
hy of the President. 

ing was an old-line Whig, and became a conservative Republi 


drew the platform of the Republican convention of Illinois in 
| 1858, and counted Lincoln’s ‘‘lost speech’’ hardly worth the 
n comparison with his own contribution to the work of the con 
of 1856. Linecoln’s lost speech was lost on Browning. 
were close friends. Browning was one of a very few men to whom 
entrusted copies of his first inaugural address for criticism. 
in also invited Browning to go with him on the special train to 
ngton, and thongh Browning declined on account of his legal busi- 
Lincoln saw to it that he was furnished with a ticket, and Brown 


‘company the President-elect as far as Indianapolis. 
browning was no Lincoln worshipper. He favored Bates of Mis 
s Republican candidate for the presidency, and Lincoln was by 
ins his first choice for reélection. As an Illinois delegate to the 
| Convention in 1860, he voted for Lincoln, because so instructed, 
ether he voted for Lincoln in 1864, nobody knows. From letters of 
ossession of the writer, it is certain that if he voted for Lincoln 
he did it with little heart. It was believed in Quincy that he would 
the Demoeratie ticket, and he was serenaded by a band in the inter 
' that party. In his response he denied that he was a Democrat, but 
reful to record that he said nothing about the two candidates. 
lers and historical students are certain to find in this and the vol 
to come what the writer had already found, a valuable contemporary 
rst-hand record of much that assists our knowledge of Lincoln. 
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This manuscript was sold to the Illinois State Historical Society jy 
1921 with the stipulation that nothing of its contents derogatory to Mrs 
Lincoln should be published. There are therefore a few places wher 
deletions are recorded, and the forthcoming volume will have more 


writer is able to assure the readers, however, that they are not missing 


? 
Al 


i Tie 


very much. He has read the originals, and while he would have pr, 
ferred to see the work printed in its entirety, he knows that this was a 
matter in which the editors had no honorable choice. 

The work is admirably edited. Drs. Theodore Calvin Pease and James 
G. Randall of the University of Illinois, have done their work in a ma 
ner that leaves nothing to criticize and very little to be desired. Profes 
sor Pease has furnished an extended introduction. It is twenty-two pages 
in length and so valuable that one wishes its author had made it ty 
as long. Browning was a character of remarkable interest and, excepting 
the first day of January in each year when he made a pious record 
his shortcomings with prayer for better conduct thereafter, he told 
than we should like about himself. Professor Pease does much to su; 
this information. The Illinois State Historical Society has a considera! 
number of Browning letters. It is to be hoped that they, also, will 
printed. 

The second volume, covering the years from 1865 till Browning’s death 
in 1881, will complete the narrative and include the index. 

WituiaM E. Bartoy 


Florida Plantation Records: From the Papers of George Noble Jones 


Edited by Ulrich Bonnell Phillips and James David Glunt. (Ss: 
Louis: Missouri Historical Society, 1927. iv + 596 pp. Illustra 
tions. ) 


Sentiment was long the dominant factor in the discussion of slavery 
and the plantation; their real importance as an economie factor in t! 
development of the ante-bellum South was largely ignored. The recent 
volume of letters of plantation overseers collected and edited by Profes 
sor John Spencer Bassett (The Plantation Overseer as Revealed 
Letters) has done much to place slavery and the plantation system on t 
plane they really occupied. The present volume, edited by Professors 
Phillips and Glunt, continues this valuable work of reconstructing th 
old plantation system by reproducing the most minute records of what 
took place, records not left as part of a slavery argument but rather t!i 
lingering footprints of the system itself. Again do slavery and the plan 
tation appear as a matter of fact every-day business of carrying on an 
economic order. There is no more romance in it than in working in ¢! 
hot sunshine from Florida skies and no more brutality than comes from 
being forced to do such work. 
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hese letters, mostly from overseers to the master, who lived in Savan- 
Newport (Rhode Island), or in Switzerland, are written in the lan- 
age characteristic of uneducated men, and the editors have interfered 
with their erudities and their picturesqueness at times. They have 
added a glossary to aid those who are unacquainted with many expres- 
sions Which were common among uneducated Southerners before the Civil 
some of which are still current. There was, perhaps, only one letter 
t might have been translated throughout (pp. 171-73). In these docu- 
ts the various overseers who followed each other are inclined to be 
more pessimistic than should be expected in the case of the ordinary 
rn plantation. Florida, itself, was not generally considered in 
lum times to be an attractive region, and the overseers seem to 
been pervaded with the feeling that misfortunes ought to be the 
er there. Continually they write of the hardest rains they have ever 
n, washing away the fields, of violent storms, blowing away ginhouses 
| negro cabins, of the poorest crops they have yet seen, of invasions of 
worms, lice, and caterpillars, destroying the cotton and corn, of 
slaves sick and mules dying. One summer an overseer and his wife died 
ithin the space of a month. There was little trouble in dealing with the 
slaves. Now and then one ran away to Tallahassee, was put in jail, and 
brought back and flogged. Only once did a serious situation arise. A 
attacked the overseer with an ax, and although the slave codes 
erally absolved overseers of blame for killing slaves under such cir- 
imstances, this slave received only ‘‘a genteel Floging’’ (p. 110). 
Although cotton was the principal crop raised, there was much corn 
as well as peanuts, sugar cane, peas, and potatoes produced. Before the 
Civil War the business was reasonably profitable, but with the freeing of 
the slaves and the turmoil of reconstruction these plantations became 
ess profitable, and soon the owner was trying to sell them. The overseer 
was the most important factor in the success of an ante-bellum plantation. 
Although he kept the owner constantly informed of what he was doing, 
on his head rested the responsibility for all the details which meant 
success or failure. Sometimes he developed into a planter himself, but 
more often he made overseeing his business in life. 

The records in the present volume concern two plantations in northern 
Florida, not far from Tallahassee, and they consist not only of letters 
from overseers, but to a much greater extent of the daily journals, which 
give a complete itemized account of what each slave was doing. There 
are also such other minute and valuable materials as the names of slaves 
and their ages, schedules of weekly rations, accounts of births and deaths, 
inventories of livestock, implements, and foodstuffs, supplies received by 
and sent from the plantation, and the yield of different crops from the 
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various fields. The records are for the years 1847, 1851, 1855, 1856. 
few documents for the period since the Civil War. 

This volume gives the most complete and minute account of the acty,| 
management of a plantation yet published. Professor Phillips writes ay 
excellent summary of plantation records previously published, a shor; 
history of the two Florida plantations and of their owners, and a fase 
ating account of the resurrection of the records here published. 

E. M. Covurer 


and 


Experiments in Colorado Colonization, 1869-1872. Edited by James F, 
Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. (Boulder: University of ( 
rado Historical Collections, Vol. II, 1926. xxxvii + 483 pp. | 
tration and map. $3.) 

The years immediately folllowing the close of the Civil War wer 
marked by feverish activity on the part of both publie and private agen 
cies to foster the rapid settlement of the trans-Mississippi states and ter 
ritories. Both individual settlement and organized colony movemen 
were encouraged, and there were plans innumerable for the loeatio: 


colonies in the western country. Among the important centers o! 
ganized colonization was the Territory of Colorado, and to the member 
of the history staff of the University of Colorado we are indebted for 
much valuable material illustrative of the activity in that part of 
West. 

In 1918 the University of Colorado published Professor Willard’s 
The Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, as the first of a series of volumes 
containing source material concerning early attempts at organized | 
onization in Colorado. The present is a companion volume in which ‘*: 
that could be found regarding four early Colorado colonies. . .’’ 

The colonies under consideration are the German Colony in the Wet 
Mountain Valley, the Chicago-Colorado Colony at Longmont, the st 
Louis-Western Colony at Evans, and the Southwestern Colony at Gree 
City. A brief section has also been added dealing with miscellaneous 
colonies of a minor character during the same period. 

The volume contains an introduction of twenty-nine pages by Pr 
fessor Goodykoontz, in which there is given a brief account of the organ- 
ization and location of the various colonies. The material for the body of 
the volume was gathered mainly by Professor Willard, who edited it 
in collaboration with Professor Goodykoontz. 

Following the Introduction is a section of twenty-six pages which 
treats the general subject of colonization in Colorado in the late sixties 
and early seventies. It consists largely of items taken from Colorado 
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papers of that day, in which are discussed the various agencies of 

ization then active in the territory. Probably the most important of 

ese agencies Was the National Land Company, which then had charge of 

idvertising and sale of the lands of the Kansas-Pacifie and Denver- 
Pacifie railroads in Colorado and Kansas. 

About one hundred pages are devoted to the German Colonization Com- 

which established the colony in the Wet Mountain Valley. This 

I ; any was organized in Chicago in August, 1869, by Carl Wulsten, a 
Prussian who had served in the Union army during the Civil War and 

was one of the editors of the Staats Ze itung of that city. The mate- 
rials for this section are chiefly public documents, letters, and excerpts 
, contemporary Colorado newspapers. 

Apparently, material was more available for the Chicago-Colorado 
Colony at Longmont than for any of the others. There is reproduced a 

ony pamphlet in full, while from the colony records there is pre- 
sented a list of the members of the colony and an excerpt from the 
Colony Day Book of 1871, containing much material relating to the 

counts of the colony. The private correspondence of the Denver agent 

the National Land Company with the general agent of the same 
mpany in Chicago is drawn upon, while the story is rounded out by 
merous excerpts from newspapers. 

lor the St. Louis-Western Colony at Evans the materials are chiefly 
from the private correspondence of officials of the National Land Com 

ny and from newspapers. 

Brief treatment is accorded the Southwestern Colony at Green City, 
which was promoted by one Colonel D. 8. Green of Memphis, Tennessee. 
\s a matter of fact, this enterprise seems to have partaken far more of 
the nature of a town-site speculation than of a legitimate colony move- 
ment. 

The attention attracted by some of the colony settlements soon led to 
the indiscriminate use of the term. The press referred to any group of 
settlers, even though unorganized, as a colony, while town-site promoters 
used the word guilefully to interest the public in their enterprises. Ma- 
terials illustrative of this type of settlement have been included under 
the name ‘‘ Miscellaneous Colonies.”’ 

The National Land Company was instrumental in the settlement of 
three of the four colonies discussed, although one of the three — the Ger- 
man Colony — was not located within the limits of the railroad land 
grants, 

In general the job of editing has been well done, even though the Index 
leaves something to be desired. The volume constitutes a weleome addi 
tion to our store of materials for the study of the westward movement, 
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and it is especially valuable for the light which it throws upon the colon. 
ization work of the land-grant railways. It is to be hoped that the sta; 
universities and historical societies in other western states will emulat 
the example of the University of Colorado in this respect. 

JAMES B. Henares 


The Negro in Our History. By Carter G. Woodson. [Fourth Edition, r 
vised and enlarged.] (Washington: The Associated Publishers, [n 
1927. xxx + 616 pp. Illustrations. $3.25.) 

Among the individuals who have made scholarship serve a pending 
practical purpose, Dr. Carter G. Woodson is a worthy example. Follow 
ing his Harvard doctoral dissertation, The Disruption of Virginia, there 
successively appeared his Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, A ( 
tury of Negro Migration, and A History of the Negro Church. Besides 
these studies he has published as source material, Negro Orators an 
Their Orations, Free Negro Heads of Families in the United States in 
1830, and The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written During 
the Crisis, 1800-1860. In addition to these efforts he organized the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, under whose auspices 
a quarterly review, The Journal of Negro History, has been issued since 
1916. In these activities he has built on the foundation of scholarship 
enduring guide-posts for the inspiration and uplift of his race. 

Now appears, in its fourth edition, The Negro in Our History. Seventy 
pages are given to the negro in Africa; a chapter to tropical America; 
the remainder of the book deals with questions which touch particularly 
our country, such as the economic aspects of slavery, abolition, coloniza- 
tion, slavery in Congress and the Civil War, reconstruction, and the 
current problems of the negro, especially social justice. Twenty-eight 
pages of source material are included. The Index is serviceable ; the illus 
trations number two hundred and ten; the Introduction, written by 
Kelly Miller, tells of Dr. Woodson and his achievements; the book on the 
whole is designed as a text for advanced high school pupils and college 
students. 

Valuable as this one-volume story of the negro is as a compendium of 
history, it is of more worth in all probability as a stimulus for high 
achievement on the part of its colored readers. Dr. Woodson has given, in 
an appealing way, the struggle for negro education. Its benefactors, 
black and white, the schools, the successes of educated individuals in art, 
music, industry, and other lines, are chronicled. The chapter, ‘* Achieve- 
ments in Freedom,’’ recounts the contributions of such leaders as Tan- 
ner in art, Dunbar in verse, McCoy in invention. These men silently plead 


, 
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vith their readers to gather their ability, time, and opportunity together 
) worthy self-expression. 
Withal, Dr. Woodson has used the principles of historical investiga- 
n which safeguard accuracy, proportion, and judgment to record in a 
sympathetic way the story of his race. 
iit HWenry NOBLE SHERWOOD 
] imerican Indian of North, South, and Central America. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927. xxvii 
485 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 
An ethnologist undertaking to present a comprehensive survey of the 


ndians of North, Central, and South America in one small volume of 
i85 pages for the general reader, is faced with obstacles sufficient to 


all but the most courageous. Hundreds of tribes and sub-tribes 


it 
ing in regions hot and cold, moist and arid, forested and grassy, moun 
tainous and swampy, of widely varying degrees of culture, must be con- 
lered, their characteristics and ideas mulled over and digested, and the 
results set down in chapters of comfortable length. ‘‘ Hence, in most 
cases, the descriptions are more or less of a composite nature. In some 
instances where there are several tribes belonging to the same racial 
stock, the most important and best known tribe has been selected as a 
representative of all. In other cases, where a number of tribes with 
similar habits, customs and characteristics inhabit a certain section, 
such features as are common to all have been selected’’ (Introduction). 

Considering the difficulty of the problem, Mr. Verrill has succeeded 
remarkably well on the whole, but the reader must expect to be swung 
from Alaska to South America, as the author discusses tribal customs. 
The mass of material to be handled is so vast that only a sentence or two 
can be devoted to each of the items making up the manner of life and 
methods of thought of the groups included under the general term ‘‘ In 
dian,’’ and, as a result, the paragraphs are short and choppy. Only a 
genius could keep such sentences from becoming monotonous, and the 
author’s style is not brilliant. 

The volume under review can be divided quite mechanically into three 
parts. The first of these, comprising chapters i-iv inclusive, plus chapters 
xii and xxiv (which really belong with the first four) forms a brief 
history of the race known as ‘‘red’’ —a color classification to which the 
author takes vigorous exception— with comments upon some of the 
outstanding theories of origin. Mr. Verrill paints a sorry picture of the 
progress of the white man at the expense of the Indian both in North 
and South America, but he fails, apparently, to see that contact with 
the whites did, in one or two ways at least, work to the benefit of the 
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savage through the substitution of iron and steel tools for the 


crude 
implements of stone and bone. The second division, comprising chapters 
v-xi inclusive, is devoted to a general survey of the material and spiritual 
culture of all the tribes, as may be seen by a citation of a few of th 
chapter headings, viz., ‘‘ Religious Beliefs,’’ ‘‘ Medicines and Medicine 


Men,’’ ‘‘Industries and Arts,’’ ‘‘ Implements, Weapons, Utensils, Et.’ 
In the third and longest section, comprising chapters Xiii-xxiij inelysiy 


vt 


Lis, 


as for example, ‘‘ Indians of Our Eastern Woodlands,’’ ‘‘ Indians of +), 
Plains,’’ and ‘‘ Indians of the South American Jungles.’’ Two chapters 
in this group are headed in beautifully vague fashion, ‘‘ Indians Nort! 
of Us,’’ and ‘‘Indians South of Us,’’ but are found, upon investig 


the author discusses his Indians by geographical and eultural divis) 


ation, 
to be discussions of the bulk of the Canadian tribes, and those of Mexico 
and Central America, respectively. 

The method of discussing the general culture of the Indians, followed 
immediately by a treatment of the cultures of the special groups com 
posing that race, inevitably involves a certain amount of duplication 
and repetition, although the author does his best to avoid it by inserting 
parenthetical ‘‘see chapter’’— phrases into his text. Unfortunately n 
page references are given, nor has the writer been sufficiently careful 
see that his chapter references correspond. For example, a reference 
backward from page 421 of chapter xxii to chapter vi takes one to an 
entirely different subject, and investigation finally shows that the topi 
in question, the beena charm of certain South American tribes, is dis 
cussed on pages 117-19 of chapter vii. Furthermore, the author has not 
seen fit to provide an index, an almost inexcusable omission from a book 
of this nature, and the reader must take his chances, guided only by a 
somewhat full table of contents, of finding the information he seeks. 

The book presents an interesting survey of Indian life and culture i: 
non-technical terms for the general reader, and as such will, without 
doubt, serve a useful purpose, but it can not be regarded as a great con- 
tribution to the ethnological literature of the American Indian, such as 
might have been expected from a member of the staff of that great in 
stitution, the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 

WitLovuensy M. Bascock Jk 


Old Towpaths: The Story of the American Canal Era. By Alvin F. Har 
low. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. xiv + 405 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.) 

Old Towpaths is a history of the canal era of American life. It pre 

sents in one volume of 400 pages the story of this interesting and im- 

portant phase of our national development. That this should be done, 1s 
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rticularly worth while and timely. The industrial life of today de- 
ls to such an extent upon the railroad, that the present generation 
epts this relationship with scarcely a thought but that it has always 

n thus. Too little has been known of the transportation agencies which 
receded the railroad. 

o supply this information, the author has given us this comprehen- 
sive record of the earlier agencies. To do so, required not only the his- 
rical development of each of the principal canals, but a synthetic treat- 
ment of the relation of one to the other. This treatise, the author has 
given us after years of painstaking industry. He has visited scores of 

and other historical libraries and museums; he has interviewed 
ersons Who were active in the canal development. Personal visits were 
made to many of the canals and places of which the author has written. 

Painstaking care was given to reproduce not only the facts but also the 
spirit and life of the times. 

In a brief review, one cannot epitomize what the writer brings out in 

is large volume. In the first four chapters, he discusses the canals de- 
oped before 1805. These were ‘‘merely short stretches of lockage 
round rapids or waterfalls in the larger rivers.’’ Later chapters give the 
story of the Erie, the Schuylkill, and Union canals and the canals as 
veloped in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. He 
then treats the canals of New England and those along the Atlantic Coast. 

(he evolution of craft, boats, and bateaux which were developed to meet 
the needs of the growing and changing commeree, is traced. 

With the completion of the Erie Canal and its beneficial results to the 

ity of New York apparent, other eastern cities became concerned about 
their relative position. New York had become the objective point of most 


ik 


western exports. Boston developed its plans for canal building which 
called for a canal to the Connecticut River, thus tapping that rich val- 
ley; one to the north via Fitchburg through the Berkshire range at a 
place where the Hoosae Railroad tunnel was later built, and another to 
Albany, thus to divide with New York the western commerce of the Erie 
Canal. Philadelphia and Baltimore likewise had their canal programs. 
Thus competition of these eastern seacoast cities for positions of su- 
premacy made for canal development. The large annual tolls of the Erie 
Canal also added to the wild enthusiasm for canals which existed both 
east and west of the Alleghenies. These plans, however, were never to be 
executed because the steam engine was, at that very time, being put into 
operation, The railroad doomed the canal. 

This issue was not settled, however, until the efficiency of the railroad 
proved erroneous most of the arguments which a hostile public had made 


against it. 
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The author writes no preface, and nowhere states either the limi 
his investigation or the readers for whom he is writing. The Table , 
Contents indicates that a complete history of the American cana 


im) 


era was undertaken. Such a task was well worth doing and required 


i ¢ 


enormous amount of work. The book is not the product of a trained his 
torian. No footnotes are given, no support is offered for any statemen: 
throughout the entire book. An extended bibliography is given at th 


of the volume. The plan of the book is not the best. One wishes that 


author, who has spent so much time in familiarizing himself with 
period, might have given some space to the meaning of it all. Cou 
not have given us an interpretation of the canal era and of its signii 
cance to American life? The book, however, has much to commend 
the general reader. Much material, seattered widely and not available | 
the average reader, has been brought into one readable volume. Man) 


illustrations add to its attractiveness. The book should be in every ; 
library. 


JuDsoNn F, Li 


The Overland Mail, 1849-1869. By Le Roy R. Hafen. (Cleveland: Th 

Arthur H. Clark Company, 1926. 361 pp. $6.) 

This book, which is an expansion of a doctoral dissertation, is the first 
scholarly work on the overland mail. Based primarily upon governm 
documents, newspapers, narratives of travelers, and accounts of parti 
pants in the scenes described, it presents an authoritative account of 1 
rise and decline of the overland stage and mail in the trans-Mississippi 
West. It is an important contribution to the history of the American 
frontier. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a clear and well-orgar 
deseription of the various mail routes in operation in the trans-Miss 


4 


sippi region between 1849 and 1869. Only a few of these can be me! 
tioned here. The first regular mail lines across the plains were estab 
lished in the summer of 1850, when service was inaugurated over 

Santa Fé trail from Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, and over th 
Platte trail from Independence, Missouri, to Salt Lake City. The latter 
line was extended from Salt Lake City to Sacramento, California, in th 
following year, thus making the first regular mail connection between 
Missouri and California. But the service on this central route was slow 
and irregular, and there arose a demand for quicker and more reliable 
communication with the Pacifie Coast. In 1858 the government esta) 
lished the Southern Overland Mail, which made regular semi-weekly trips 
from Tipton, Missouri, and Memphis, Tennessee, via Fort Smith and E! 
Paso, to San Francisco, California, ‘‘in from twenty-one to twenty-three 

















Fisher: James Bryce 


Within a few years— in 1860 —the time was still further re 


by the spectacular Pony Express, which, however, was more of a 
rraph than a mail. In 1861 the outbreak of the Civil War necessitated 


nsferenece of the Southern Overland Mail to the central route. 


tr 


remained the best means of communication by mail with the 


r West until 1869, when it was supplanted by the first transcontinental 


|. ‘‘When the golden spike was driven at Promontory Point on 


10, 1869, the farewell note was struck. The continent was spanned 
| and the Overland stage-coach was replaced forever.’’ Though 
~~ aaa 


rland mail was short-lived, its record for twenty years was 

ven with that of the development of the Trans-Mississippi West.”’ 
Hafen not only shows that the growth and extension of the over 

| constituted an important part of our westward expansion, but 
strates that this extension gave rise to problems which were 
tional in their scope. When the government located the routes of the 
and mail, sectional differences were as manifest as they were when 
By way 


irse of the first transcontinental railroad was discussed. 
lanation the author points out that ‘‘the mail stage was looked 


as the preeursor of the railroad and a promoter of settlement 
the concern manifested as to whether the stage-coach should fol 
northern or a southern route.’’ 
Overland Mail makes a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
West. It ineludes an excellent map, which is indispensable in a 
of this character. Though occasionally written in a style that is 
up to the 


| and picturesque, the book as a whole does not measure 
sibilities of the subject in this respect. It is doubtful whether quota 


s should comprise one-fourth of the book; but it is certain that these 


tations should be made without alteration (pp. 71, 


i 


190, 200, 203, 235-36, 301, 310, 328-29). The titles of books, arti 


» 


R5. &6. 98. 108 


s, and newspapers in the Bibliography should be listed accurately 

| fully. There are a number of errors of fact (pp. 21, 70, 73, 74, 79, 94, 

), 218, 221), most of which were made because the author did not have 

ess to all the source material on the subject. The author can make his 

ork definitive by a perusal of important newspaper and manuscript 

terials in New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, and Washington, D.C. 
Ratpu P. Breer 


James Bryce, Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, O. M. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Vol. I, xiii + 360 pp.; 

Vol. Il, ix + 360 pp. Illustrations. $8.) 
The year 1871 is important among Americans. It was then that James 


ryce — recently made Regius professor at Oxford with the principal 
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duty of ‘‘presenting in alternate years the destined recipients for hoy 
orary degrees in complimentary Latin’’— made his first visit to ¢) 
United States, and met Lowell, Godkin, and Goldwin Smith. For mor 
than fifty years thereafter Bryce was the first Englishman for Amer 
cans, who rarely knew that he was an Ulster Scot, or cared. But in | 

they saw a Britisher who understood and liked the American scene, a) 
who could be counted upon to interpret the one nation to the other. 





s 


late-earned title, Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, failed to eclipse him. If, 


remained James Bryce from the American Commonwealth (1888) + 
Modern Democracies (1921), and died in 1922 as great a figure in ¢ 
land of his visitation as he was at home. 

The range of Bryce’s activities has made the task of his biographer 
hard one. There is no single dominating thread running through his a 
tive years. He was a mountain-climber of rare nerve and skill, as w 
as the historian of the Holy Roman Empire (1862) at an age ear 
than that of most of our doctors. He was a famous leader of Christ 
opinion against the Turk, and a resoureeful and experienced parlian 
tarian. His American studies, which have given him his place with 
added only moderately to his importance in his own country. He had t! 
vigor and abounding curiosity of Roosevelt, without his explosive 
of combat. 

The American Commonwealth was an instantaneous success, and ¢g 
to the Americans the novel experience of reading an informed and sy 
pathetic interpretation of themselves. The book stands half-way betwe: 
two floods of European observation. Between the War of 1812 and 1! 
presidency of Andrew Jackson there came from the press many criti 
written in varying degrees of malice and ignorance, and so partisan t! 


Americans revolted against them almost without diserimination. Sine 


the World War there has been another flood.— this time, of works - 


deavoring to assess and estimate the United States, and to foretell th: 
influence America is likely to have in our immediate future. André Sieg 
fried’s recent America Comes of Age (1927) is a brilliant specimen of the 
newer analysis; and in all of them there is a long remove from the ton 
and bias of the traveler of a century ago. Between the groups stand 
Bryce ; not angered at the mere existence of the United States, as were so 


many of his predecessors, not apprehensive of the weight of a_ credit 


United States, as are so many of his successors. He is today one of t!y 


S 


most valid sources for the United States at the close of its first century 


when the American government was respected as a going concern a! 


as making a real contribution to self-rule ; and when the racial solidarit 


of control had not yet been shaken or even seriously questioned by th: 


newer immigrants. 


ay 
\ 
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as ambassador is still too recent for final judgment, but the 
ils given here will greatly assist when that judgment becomes pos 
The Roosevelt and Taft papers, and the archives of Washington, 
to be opened and explored before one nay safely Say whether 
s service was chiefly that of an international lubricant, or whether 
| as well, constructive touches that left the structure of Anglo 
in relations different because of his personality. Mr Kisher 
well of him — as he naturally would — and he has used the volum 
papers of Bryce with an attractive frankness. He has said less 
ther he or his subject might have said of the difficulty of negotiat 
thing with the United States, and of the lack of responsible au 
n the American diplomatic machine. Where every politician 
rk the brakes, there is little chance for a statesman at the throt 
Bryce was often disappointed. In his old age he showed a trace 
old man’s coneern for the world when his generation should have 
‘You in America,’’ he wrote to James Ford Rhodes in 1920, 
to be badly off for great men, but so are we.”’ 
family of Lord Bryce was fortunate in securing as his biographer 
Hi. A. L. Fisher, whose fields of special knowledge have been a con 
supplement to his efforts as historian. 


Freperic L. PAXson 


hody’s Bishop: Be ing the Life and Times of th Right Reverend 
Samuel Fallows, D. D. By Alice Katherine Fallows. (New York 
J. H. Sears & Company, Inc., 1927. xviii + 461 pp. Illustrations. 
E ibody’s Bishop is what its sub-title indieates, the life of Chicago's 
ved Town Parson,’’ Dr. Fallows. With devotion and discrimination, 
Fallows’ daughter has followed the rich and varied life of her father 
gh its eighty-seven vivid years, from his birth in England to his 


n his parish five years ago. The charm of the book as well as of its 


a+ 


will fill many happy hours for its readers, of whom, it is to be 
l, there will be many. 
History is largely made up of the lives of individuals and of the con 
ts of these individuals with one another and with institutions and 
irs. It is, therefore, such books as the one under discussion which are 
ue to the study of the period which the life there depicted covers. 
story of Bishop Fallows would be of especial significance to English 
lers, who would find therein a detailed account of what happens when 
: family emigrates from its country to the United States, and makes itself 
integral part of a pioneer state like Wisconsin. As Miss Fallows says 
her prelude, ‘‘This is the story of a little boy from the most provincial 
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town of provincial England, who adopted America, and loved her migh; 
ily. He was deposited in the wilderness, friendless, poor and chanceless 
In the Civil War he dropped his prayer book for a sword and came oy: 
a Brigadier General. Then he turned to the schools and helped to mak: 
possible for every Wisconsin child a free college education. He entered 
a new church, and like an Alexander, went to Chicago in its early days 
seeking more worlds, not to conquer, but to serve. For forty-seven years 
in that most contemporaneous city on earth, what he did and thought was 
current news. ‘Town parson,’ Judge Olson called him when Chicago was 
a parish of almost three-million souls.’’ 

Like the life it depicts, the book gathers momentum as it proceeds 
and one becomes aware as one reads, of the rush and hurry and confusior 
of a new city like Chicago, which had not in Bishop Fallows’ day (and 
has not in ours) found itself. At the same time one wishes that the pr 
portions of the book were different, and that Miss Fallows had not com 
pressed the last thirty years of her father’s career into about one bun 
dred pages. His contacts with local, national, and international affairs 
to the student of history perhaps the most significant part of the study 
become scarcely more than a catalogue of events, a chronological list of 
what important efforts were made by Bishop Fallows to influence | 
fellow-men. If one has time and interest enough, he may fit this indiy 
ual life into its larger background, but there must have been a wealt] 
of material at Miss Fallows’ disposal of which she has not by any mea) 
made full use. It is to be hoped that what has been the background of 
the preparation of the book, sermons, letters, reports, newspaper mat 
rial, and so forth, may find a repository in a library where it will by 
available for students. For instance, one of the most significant studies 
in our western history would be that of the liberalizing of churches a 
they came in contact with the frontier; and such a story as the founding 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church (a liberalized edition of the Protest 
ant Episcopal Church) in whose inception and history Dr. Fallows, on 
of its first bishops, played a leading part, is worthy of a whole volum 
by itself. For such a study, Miss Fallows’ life of her father, both in th 
text and in documents in the Appendix, offers a unique contribution 
but there must be among his papers and the records of his parish and hus 
bishopric a wealth of unused material which ought to find an editor. 


s 





The book, then, is limited in its value for the historian; but it is un 
limited in its value for the general reader, who wiil find here a labor 
of love on the part of the daughter for her father, and of the father for 
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anity as it touched his life. It is indeed ‘‘the tale of a triumph of a 
sonality that used obstacles as hurdles and defeats as opportunities. ”’ 
Lois K. M. Rosenserry 


American Senate. By Lindsay Rogers. (New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf, 1926. xii + 285 pp.) 

[he Senate is the only American institution so organized and articu 
as to exert any supervision over the executive, and this function 
| be impossible were the rules to provide for closure’’ (p. viii 
Criticisms of the Senate because time is wasted, irrelevant and ex 

talk engaged in, and logrolling is prevalent, overlook the fact that 
ny of administration — a normal function of legislative assemblies 
n only in the United States be scrutiny by the Senate. Fixed term 
executive irresponsibility make the need for this scrutiny more ur 

p. 256). This is the author’s thesis, which he ably defends. The 
House of Representatives does not scrutinize the administration normally, 

se its organization is such that the minority has no power, and the 

jority has no desire. It is the right of the minority in the Senate, 

rough filibustering and otherwise, that enables them to impose some 
ks upon the administration. 

facts regarding congressional investigation would seem to sup 

the contention. Moreover, the author does not regard the evils of 

bustering that result from the system as causes for great alarm. 

lle recites the measures so defeated and one can sean the list without a 

sense Of irreparable loss. The present closure rule is deemed sufficient 
‘such emergencies as may arise. 

When it comes to the Senate’s participation in foreign affairs, the 
riter sees little good in the present system which requires a vote of 
-thirds for the ratification of treaties, and thinks that a majority vote 

| be better. The present rule gives too much power to the Senate, 

hose attitude on foreign affairs is too frequently partisan and paro 

|. The evidence submitted is persuasive. The reviewer’s own opinion, 
the only key to the understanding of the Senate’s attitude on trea 
sis to be found in a perverted sense of humor rather than enlightened 
tesmanship, seem to be not without foundation. There is an excellent 
ipter dealing with the significance and dangers of the free use of the 
official spokesman,’’ which will be appreciated by all save those whose 


elligence and sense of humor have been dimmed by worship of the 


, 


“silent statesman.’ 


my 


‘he volume is decidedly refreshing in its note of realism. It is stimu 
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lating and suggestive. Statements are supplemented by pertinent 
dence that is frequently illuminating. One may differ with some o{ 
author’s inferences and conclusions. To the mind of the reviewer 
enough notice is taken of the apparent lack of effective party responsi! 





ity in Congress and perhaps too much emphasis has been placed upon 
recent changes in the procedure of the House which do not seem to hay 
been of great practical importance. but these are matters of opinion, 
The book is a distinet contribution to a subject of fundamental import 


ance. The author has come to honest grips with his problems and | 


tlds 


sought the solution in fact, evidence, and experience, and not in the jug 
gling of political speculation and platitudes. We need more books of this 
nature. 


ARNOLD BENNETT Hat 


Roosevelt and the Caribbean. By Howard C. Hill. (Chicago: The ly 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. xi+ 233 pp. Map. $2.50. 

Many books have been written about Theodore Roosevelt, but this is 
one of a very few which can stand the test of historical criticism. Becanse 
of the unusual interest in Roosevelt, a great mass of materials has a 
mulated in recent years, each piece of which contributes its portion of 
fact and fable. All of these are of importance as raw material for t! 
historian. In the preparation of this book the author has not only used 
these printed materials, but has had the good fortune to have access t 
the Roosevelt Papers in the Library of Congress. This privilege, together 
with the good judgment of the author, has resulted in the production of a 
book whose conelusiveness is unusual in so recent and controversia 
field. 

The title indicates accurately the scope of the work. It is not a history 
of the Caribbean. It is limited quite definitely to Roosevelt’s policies 
that area. There are two introductory chapters on the passing of nation 
al isolation and the rise of Roosevelt. The remainder of the book surveys 
the outstanding problems of Roosevelt’s presidency, the taking of Pana 
ma, Cuba and intervention, the Venezuelan crisis, the collection of debts, 
mediation in Central America, and a coneluding chapter on Rooseveltian 
imperialism. 

In the introductory sections of the book where the author depended 
to a considerable extent upon secondary accounts, the quality does not 
measure up to the critical standards of the main body of the work. For 
instance, the Venezuelan boundary controversy is handled from the or 
thodox nationalist point of view, following about the line of presentation 











} 


ts in the amendment only four are similar to Wilson’s. It would | 


tion 
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— 


found in MeElroy’s Grover Cleveland. Henry James’s Richard 
s not cited. For a quite different version of the Venezuelan bound- 
estion the reader will be interested in the account in Caldwell’s 
t History of The American People (11, 402-10). In the introductory 


f the chapter on Cuba relating to the origin and adoption of the 


\mendment, rigid analysis of the sources has not been done. For 


-'s statement quoted on page 73, that substantially every point except 


s recommended by General Wilson, is not reliable. It is true 


+ General James H. Wilson submitted to the War Department, June 
1899. a statement of what he considered ought to be the relation he 


United States and Cuba (Reports of the War D 


Do ; +H l SESS., 56 Cong., 184 e These, he thought, should be em 
na treaty. Four points in Wilson’s list are found in the final 


f 


of the Platt Amendment, while four others are not. Of the eight 
furthermore, to prove that Wilson’s points influenced the draft 


the amendment. The point on sanitation, for instance, wv 


as it 
n the amendment at the special request of General Wood in a 
ted February 19, 1901, and there is no evidence of Wilson’s in 


‘ 


adverse criticisms do not affect the validity of the book as a 
cause in the field of Mr. Hill’s special research there are few 
ns to be made. The most ardent admirers of Roosevelt cannot 
hject to the language or spirit in which the book is written. While 
ting to certain traditions of long standing, it is presented with 
good taste. In writing in as sympathetic a vein as the facts per 
iuthor has not allowed Roosevelt’s personality to befog the issues. 
en critical intelligence has stripped the subject bare of propaganda 
‘etense. The point on which Mr. Hill has made his most striking con 
is the Venezuelan debt question. Roosevelt’s dramatic stor) 
he 


foreed the Kaiser to arbitrate under the threat of the Big Stick 


story which was first published by Thayer in 1915 and exploited by 


lt and his adherents during the World War in the interest of 
ng Roosevelt is quite completely and effectively demolished. 


ece of historical criticism which must be read as presented by the 


or to be fully appreciated. A few more books like this will leave little 


Roosevelt Legend but a memory. Certainly no student of later 


an history can disregard this book, and it is unfortunate that a 


| historical work like this cannot become a ‘‘best seller.’’ 


JAMES C. MALIN 
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A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. (St. Paul: Minn 
sota Historical Society, 1926. Vol. III, xviii + 605 pp. Illustra 
tions and maps.) 

Volume I of President Folwell’s History of Minnesota was reviews) 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1922 (VIII, 3s: 
89) and Volume II in the Review for September, 1924 (XI, 284-87 
The present volume, III, brings the history from the close of the ( 
War down into the year 1925, A fourth and final volume, to be publish, 
in about a year, ‘‘will contain typical studies of various phases of | 
State’s history.’’ 

The difficulties encountered in writing the recent history of a sta: 
are obvious; among them, inaccessibility of private papers, lack of ; 
spective, partisanship. President Folwell has surmounted these diff 
ties remarkably well. 

From time to time he recorded in notebooks innumerable interviews 
and memoranda upon passing events. He has lived in Minnesota sine 
1869, so that he has had some personal touch with nearly all of the peri 
covered in this volume. The state is to be congratulated upon haying 
such a persistent and able recorder of its development. He has perhays 
overstressed political, at the expense of economic and social history, | 
he has avoided many pitfalls by making his narrative mainly chronolog 
val, and by dividing most of it into chapters according to the successi: 
governors. While he does not hesitate occasionally to express his person 
opinions (on page 274 he characterizes an address of Senator Moses 
E. Clapp’s as ‘‘long-winded,’’ and he frequently makes humorous allu 
sion to Ignatius Donnelly), he writes as objectively as any one has 
right to expect. 

No one could be expected to write a comprehensive, well-organiz 
history of his state during the last sixty years, which would give the re: 
er a sense of continuous development and explain how the present 
grew out of the past. Perhaps more might be done in this respect than 
President Folwell has accomplished. He has done something, however 
by relegating to the Appendix detailed accounts of minor episodes. Mor 
than half of the material in this volume is devoted to some nineteen a} 
pendixes, special studies of episodes which are merely mentioned or treat: 
ed briefly in the body of the history. 

Many of the events and movements described are of interest to readers 
in other states. The warmly appreciative account (pp. 275-88) of th 
rise of John A. Johnson, son of a vagrant father, to leadership in th 
state and to a place in the hearts of Minnesotans which gave him, a Dem 
ocrat, the great personal triumph of three successive elections to the £0 
ernorship in a strongly Republican state, is full of human interest 
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ng the appendixes, the ‘‘ Preservation of the Falls of St. Anthony,’’ 
Census of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 1840,’’ ‘‘The Pine Timber 
vestigation,’’ and several others will doubtless be of general interest. 
lhe illustrations include, among others, a contrasting view of the 
s of St. Anthony in 1869 and 1926, Duluth in 1872, and typical 
er sod and frame houses. The editorial work is well done and there 

| and satisfying index. 


CHRISTOPHER B, COLEMAN 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927.) 
Vol. VIII, The Builders of the Republic. By Frederick Austin Ogg. 
jo2 pp. 
Vol. XIL, The American Spirit in Art. By Frank Jewett Mather 
Jr. 354 pp. 
[wo more volumes have appeared in the ‘‘ Pageant of America Series,’’ 
of which were reviewed in the December, 1926, issue of this Review. 
In these two volumes, The Builders of the Republic and The American 
\ in Art, the same high standard noted in the previous five in illustra 
tions, careful selections, and appropriate text, continues. 
The arrangement of Volume VIII, the second on political history, is 
in that it does not observe the traditional division of American his- 
tory into colonial, constitutional, and contemporary. Volume I is on the 
unding of the colonies, Volumes VI and VII will take care of all mili- 
tary affairs and their consequences, while Volume VIII covers the period 
n the revolution of 1688 to the beginning of the Civil War. In this 


volume one of the eleven chapters is given to Benjamin Franklin, a fact 
more surprising than that one is devoted to George Washington. The 
selections are excellent, and there is no need for imaginative pictures as 
in Volume I, for plenty of portraits, documents, contemporary drawings, 
and cartoons are at hand. 

Volume XII on art is comparable to XIII on architecture, with this 
difference, that in architecture the building is the chief concern, in paint- 
ing the emphasis is on the individual. That is, under chronological and 
topical divisions an account of many artists is given in the text accom- 
panied by one picture to illustrate a man’s work in that field. For in- 
stance, under ‘‘Luminism and Its Sequels in America, 1890’’ an account 
of Childe Hassam is given and a reproduction of ‘‘The Church at Old 
Lyme.’’ The question arises in a layman’s mind as to whether this will 
be satisfying. Can one picture represent an artist’s work? Is it possible 
to depict the American Spirit in Art biographically? The reviewer is 
hot certain as to the answers but offers these questions as suggestions. 
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The volume on art includes also sculpture, engraving, illustration, car 
cature, and musical art. The former are well depicted, despite limit, 
tions already mentioned. In music the treatment is slightly differen; 
Programs, opera houses, scores, are scattered among portraits of m 
clans. 

The material to select from is greater for these two volumes, a: 
selection is good. 


Avaustus H. Sues 


Early American Inns and Taverns. By Elise L. Lathrop. (New \ 
Robert M. McBride and Co., 1926. xx +- 365 pp. Illustrations. $5 

This is a book on a subject which ought to be of considerable value a 
interest to a student of social history. It is well made, has attractive 
and margins, interesting pictures, and a considerable amount of 
tion. It represents industry and a scent for antiquity. 

But Miss Lathrop is evidently no historian. For some of her most \ 
uable facts she does not reveal the souree. Her only footnotes are in 
first chapter and refer to two very secondary books. Her Bibliograp!y 
is arranged alphabetically by title with other monstrous bibliographi: 
omissions. She is neither complete nor accurate. She is at her best 
New York and Philadelphia. Where she has no great amount of 1 
she glosses over the situation as though there were no inns in that regio 
as in western New York. She makes mistakes such as on page 15s, Dr 
Franklin’s dying in 1801, in talking about Harrodsburg in Pennsy)) 
nia, in speaking of Rittenhouse as Daniel, ete. 

The subject of inns and travel is a large one. It also has a po; 
interest which encourages amateurs to dabble in it when real histori: 
should cover the field. Then perhaps if they do not write interesting]; 
some writer with a_ style can take the facts and make a good story o! 
them and we will have confidence in the presentation. 


Aveustus H. SHeaAre! 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Although not definitely determined at the time of going to press, it is 
expected that the annual spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley His 
‘ical Association, to be held this year in Des Moines, will occur during 
ast week in April. Professor John D. Hicks of the University of 
Nebraska is chairman of the program committee. Professor Olynthus Bb. 
rk of Drake University is chairman, and Edgar R. Harlan of the State 
listorical Department of lowa is seeretary, of the local committee on 


rangements. 


[hrough travel one learns many things. At Mackinac Island recently, 
went on an excursion to the lovely Snow Islands. Those who have 
not been thus favored may not happen to know that the group has an 
iiternative name — Les Cheneaux. How this name came to be translated 
Snow’’ we have never understood until we heard a local denizen pro- 
nounce it. By a process of elision ‘‘Cheneaux’’ is turned into a single 
syllable word which to the untutored American ear sounds very much 
like “‘Snow.’’ Hence (as we suppose) the transition, which it will be 
received is in no sense a translation. 
The process is old in American history. Elsewhere we have commented 
n the surprising exploit whereby the early American settlers of the 
Maumee Valley transformed French ‘‘ Prairie du Masque’’ (so called by 
the voyagers from the fancied resemblance of the river bank, as seen from 
the water, to the form of a reclining female) into Hebraic ‘‘ Damascus.’’ 
Other illustrations will no doubt oceur to the reader. 


At Mackinac is the loveliest tea-room this side of China (going either 
way around). Beneath the long gallery of the ancient officers’ quarters 
of the fort (constructed by valiant Patrick Sinclair in 1780) for a few 
ents one may partake of waffles such as mother never made, sweetened 
with syrup which actually came from a maple tree, while before his 
view five million dollars’ worth of scenery unrolls. Through the strait 
below Jean Nicolet plied his bark canoe 293 years ago, intent on finding 
in the Wisconsin forests the famed empire of Cathay. From St. Ignace, 
across the way, thirty years later, two young Frenchmen (Jolliet and 
Marquette) set forth to find the ‘‘great river’’ of the West whose exist- 
ence the Indians had reported, and which was thought to find its outlet in 
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the *‘ Vermilion”’ or California Sea. This last hope proved illusory, }y,; 
the two adventurers found alike the Great River and a common immor 
tality. Along the lovely waterway which leads from the Snow Islands. o; 
a summer night of the year 1812 a grim flotilla, strangely compounded o; 
savage and civilized elements, urged its way. Beaching canoe and bates 
on the back side of the island (the spot is still called ‘* British Landing” 
the white men dragged two or three small cannons up the forest-clad 
height to the loftiest point of the island, whence their iron messengers 
could be sent with unerring certainty into the American fort below, and 
over Mackinac Island the flag of Great Britain once more waved supreme. 
Beneath the fort, scarcely a stone’s throw away, stands the old ware. 
house of the American Fur Company, built when Napoleon Bonapart 
was struggling to dominate the civilized world. Within its walls, over 4 
century ago, occurred the accident which afforded the garrison surgeon, 
Dr. Beaumont, his unique opportunity to achieve scientific immortality 
by giving mankind its first real knowledge of the human digestive pro- 
cesses, a knowledge which we have been told Sir William Osler was wont 
to rate in importance alongside the discovery of the circulation of th 
blood, as one of the two foremost medical achievements of modern times. 
It affords a significant illustration of human psychology that the care- 
taker of the building thoughtfully pointed out to us the room wherein 
the soldiery was quartered in the War of 1812 (the accuracy of this state- 
ment we are disposed to doubt) yet he had never heard of the shooting 
of St. Martin, or the epochal discovery which resulted therefrom. 


i 


On the wall of the present hospital building of the fort is a bronze tab- 
let (from appearance, recently placed) bearing this inscription: ‘‘ Fort 
Mackinae. Built 1780 by the British. U. S. Occupation began 175". 
Created State Park 1895.’’ This information, if given more timely, would 
have saved President Washington and John Jay a good deal of trouble 
in the years 1793-95. 


Into our sanctum (more precisely, a spot in the passageway of a two 
hundred foot library stack) came John E. Iglehart of Evansville, wit! 
a tale which held us entranced for several hours. Having practiced lav 
for over half a century, Mr. Iglehart concluded, some years since, to be- 
come a devotee of the historical profession. It chances that he represents 
the third generation of Igleharts whose lives have been passed in the 
Indiana ‘‘ Pocket’’ adjoining the Ohio River. This same Pocket was the 
home, for almost a decade and a half, of a youth named Abraham Lin- 
coln. Lincolniana teems with data, more or less accurately presented, 
concerning the Kentucky and Illinois backgrounds of Lincoln’s career, 
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t has relatively little to say about his Indiana environment ; and that 

is not unduly flattering to residents of the Pocket. Mr. Iglehart 

eyes that his particular section has been strangely misconceived and 

isrepresented by biographers of Lincoln, who have erroneously assumed 

t the type of culture pictured in the works of Edward Eggleston com- 

rised the entire society of the Pocket in the period of Lincoln’s Indiana 

sojourn. The fallacy of such an assumption would seem self-evident, did 

not know how frequently monstrous fallacies gain acceptance as 

history. To demonstrate that the Indiana society amid which 

¢ Lincoln spent full two-thirds of his formative years was of quite 

ferent order than the biographers of Lincoln are in the habit of de- 

rmance he brings a mind and a personality tempered by nearly six 

ides of active work as a lawyer. The book in which he proposes to pre- 

sent his ideas and accumulated data will inevitably prove to be a valuable 
mtribution to existing knowledge of the Great Emancipator. 


\n interesting phenomenon of American life in recent years has been 

amazing development of regional historical periodicals, a develop 

nt confined to no one section of the country, although it may flatter 

r readers if we suggest that the Middle West has rather taken the 

in the movement. Such periodicals as the Missouri Historical Re- 

ew, Minnesota History, and the Michigan History Magazine J to men- 

n but a few — had no exemplars in the country a generation ago. A 

nvenient example of their quality is afforded by the most recent issue 

’ Minnesota History which has come to hand. It presents the reader 

with three leading articles, all by able historians, and all as interestingly 

ritten as they are attractively printed by the editor. The very titles are 

ntriguing; ‘‘Monte Cassino, Metten, and Minnesota’’ (by Prof. A. C,. 

Krey) ; ‘‘ Fort Beauharnois’’ (by Louise P. Kellogg) ; and ‘*‘ Wilderness 

Marthas’’ (by Grace L. Nute). Incidentally, we note that two of the 

three authors are women, which would seem to indicate that the feminine 

mind is eapable of mastering the historical art, Signor Mussolini to the 
contrary nothwithstanding. 

We have said that the development in question is not confined to any 

one section. The North Carolina Historical Review, now in its fourth 


y 


year of publication, has established a standard of editorial excellence 
which reflects great credit upon the commonwealth which supports it, 
while The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, under its present management, 
contains a surprising amount of interesting material dealing with the 
past of the oldest province of interior America. 


We present herewith a summary account of an enterprise of peculiar 
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importance and interest to American historical workers: ‘‘It has long 
been known that there are, in European archives, hundreds of may 
script maps relating to different phases of American history. Many 
these have not been used by historians, because of the difficulties atte 
ant upon having access to them, even when abroad. In October, 1926. ; 
William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbor authorized Professor Loy\x 
C. Karpinski to secure photographs of all the manuseript maps in Frene} 
archives relating to the American Revolution. Shortly thereafter, it was 
decided to enlarge this project and to attempt to secure the reproduct 
of all the manuscript maps in official French archives relating to +) 
present area of the United States and Alaska. Maps relating wholly 
northern Canada and maps relating solely to Mexico and the West |; 
were not included in this project since that would so greatly have j 
creased the expense of the undertaking. 

‘*In this larger project the active and most helpful codperation of | 
Library of Congress was immediately obtained, as well as the partici 
tion of the New York Publie Library, the Huntington Library, and 1 
Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library. These four instit 
tions, with the William L. Clements Library, extended the undertaking 
to include the reproduction of manuseript maps in Spanish and Porty 
guese archives. 

‘*The French series, as now completed, includes about 100 photographs 
from the Bibliotheque Nationale, more than 300 from the Service Hydr 
graphique de la Marine, about 200 from the Ministry of War (ftat 
Major and Service Technique du Genie), 12 from the Ministry of For 
eign Affairs, 12 from the Ministry of Colonies, 15 from the Nationa 
Archives, and three from the Arsenal Library. In every instance 
France and Portugal, the active interest and support of the official | 
brarians was immediately enlisted for the project. The same was tru 
Spain, with the exception of the administration of the National Archives 
where permission to make photographs was refused. Only half a doze: 





maps were involved, however, and the reproduction of these must await 
apparently, the development of a more enlightened and modern point o! 
view on the part of a fortunately small group of Spanish officials. Els 
where in Spain the greatest courtesy was shown in placing material at tl 
service of the collaborating American libraries. 

‘*In Madrid some 200 odd photographs were obtained at the Biblioteca 
Nacional, the Ministry of War, the Ministry of Marine, the Naval Mus 
um, and at the wonderful private library of the Duke of Alba. At Seville 
through the active codperation of the director of the library and of Mr 
José de la Pena, 115 photographs were secured. Only a few maps listed 
by the learned Pedro Torres Lanzas were not to be found, but it is not a 
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r of surprise in a place which houses so many hundreds of thous 
is of documents as the Archives of the Indies. In Portugal the active 
ssistance of the U.S. Minister, the Honorable Fred M. Dearing, opened 
way to immediate access to official archives, even though the work 
as done between two revolutions. The Duchess of Palmella courteously 
gave permission for the reproduction of an early portulan in the Palmella 
palace, a portulan of the sixteenth century by John of Lisbon. 
“It is difficult to single out individual maps as being particularly note 
rthy. The reproduction of the Juan de la Cosa map in two photo- 
graphs 45x 55 em. gives the first satisfactory copy of the first map to 
“esent the New World. The photographs of the Vaz Donrado Atlas in the 
vate library of the Duke of Alba were obtained through the courteous 


permission of the Duke, whose interest in learning is well known. 


In France the reproduction of a large number of Franquelin maps, 
hitherto available, or readily accessible, is noteworthy. Further, the 
es of some 200 photographs of maps relating to the French participa- 
n in the American Revolution gives material, hitherto almost inac- 
ssible, which will doubtless throw considerable light upon many of the 
unpaigns of the Revolution. 
in addition to the five libraries mentioned above, the complete series 

f reproductions from French archives is available at the Burton Histori- 
i. Collection of the Detroit Public Library, at the John Carter Brown 
Library, Harvard University, the University of Lllinois, the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, the Cleveland Publie Library, the Indiana 
Historical Society, the University of Minnesota, and Dartmouth College. 
fhe maps relating to the American Revolution are also available at the 
Grosvenor Library in Buffalo and at the Boston Public Library. All of 
the maps relating to New York have been secured by the New York State 
Library. 

‘Arrangements have been made so that any libraries which desire to 
secure these maps may do so by writing to Mr. Karpinski at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.’’ 


in the September issue of the Review we inserted, without consulting 
the writer, an excerpt from a letter received from General Charles King 
of Milwaukee commenting on certain phases of the Chief Joseph cam 
paign. On seeing the item in print, General King pens this comment, to 
Which we gladly give space: ‘‘There is only one sentence which the ‘pol 
icy of wisdom’ would have prompted me either to eliminate or elaborate. 
It is the last in the letter [‘‘Lord how they both fought! And Gib got the 
worst of it.’’] because, the average reader will be sure to misunderstand. 
Gibbon was not defeated, as many a reader might infer. Gibbon got the 
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iy 


worst of it only in point of casualties, losses sustained by officers and moey 


who disdained shelter — who were killed ‘in the open.’ Gibbon won, ani 
pursued in spite of heavy losses.’’ 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has two publication project 
in hand. The fourth part of the ‘‘ Constitutional Series,’’ The Attainmen; 
of Statehood, prepared some years ago by M. M. Quaife, and for the pub. 
lication of which there have hitherto been no funds, has now gone ty 
press. It will be printed in two volumes. The first of these will carry 
biographies of the members of the Second Constitutional Convention 
public discussion of the proposed constitution and of the constitution 
after it was enacted, and also discussion in Congress at the time of tly 
admission of Wisconsin into the Union. The second volume will carry thy 
journal and debates of the Convention. This will be not merely a report 
of the original journal and debates, which has long been out of print 
but will include a collection of supplementary material which Mr. Quaif, 
gleaned from the newspapers. 

The Society has also in press at this time a calendar volume containing 
the Calendar of Tennessee Papers and King’s Mountain Papers in t 
Draper Collection. 

The second annual Homecoming of the Society was held on Labor Day, 
Monday, September 5, the exhibits being open also on the Sunday after 
noon preceding. A thoroughly representative gathering of members and 
other friends from many parts of Wisconsin, and to some extent from 
adjoining states, was entertained by the staff on that occasion. The em- 
phasis in the exhibits was on the history of agriculture, surveying, and 
farm machinery. Supplementary exhibits from the library included rar 
books, selections from the Draper manuscripts, signatures of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the dynamic exhibit of Wiscon 
sin farms as described in the census. 


During the summer of 1927, Charles E. Brown, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Archeological Society, and assistants conducted an archeologica 
survey of the Lake Geneva and Lake Como region in southeastern Wis 





consin. As a result of this survey there have been located in this regio! 
nearly seventy former Indian camp, village, and workshop sites, planting 
grounds, cemeteries and burial places, sugar groves, implement and pro- 





vision caches, shrines, a group of mounds and several solitary mounds, 
trails and other features of aboriginal habitation in prehistoric times and 
of the contact period. Some mounds have been excavated and others wi! 
be explored during the autumn. 


The first aerial photograph ever taken of an Indian effigy mound was 
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ned from an airplane by C. W. Beemer, a member of the Wisconsin 
{rcheological Society, on June 27. This huge panther (water spirit) 
cy is located on State Highway 83, at a distance of five and one-half 
s south of the city of Burlingtop. The effigy was first located about 

e year 1850 by Dr. Increase A. Lapham and is deseribed and figured in 
s book, The Antiquities of Wisconsin, published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in 1855, It is the last remaining Indian effigy mound in Kenosha 
County. In preparing the mound for its » .otograph the body of the 
nimal was outlined with limate, this strip being 28 inches wide. The 
graphs of the animal and its large curved tail were taken at an 

ide of five hundred feet. This suecessful achievement marks a great 
ince in Indian mound photography. The Society expects to undertake 
photographing of entire groups of Wisconsin mounds by this new 
method. The first bird’s-eye photographs of animal mounds were taken 


m tree tops by Mr. George R. Fox for the Society in 1920. 


\t the Minnesota State Fair the Minnesota Historical Society had a 


booth, a portion of which was devoted to a fur trader’s cabin, ap 


priately furnished. In another section was an exhibit illustrating the 
esses of manuscript repair work. At the Wisconsin State Fair the 
Wisconsin section of the Mid-West Museums Conference installed a small 
onstration museum, the purpose of the exhibit being to encourage the 
ranization of additional museums in the state. At the Michigan State 
Fair held in Detroit, the usual historical display supplied by Henry 


Ford was this year omitted, much to the disappointment of thousands of 


sitors 


Foundation Facts, a quarterly leaflet designed to convey news and 
formation concerning the activities of the E. K. Warren Foundation, of 
Three Oaks, Mich., made its initial appearance on July 1, 1927. The 
iried activities of the Foundation will be of interest to those of our read 
rs who are not already familiar with its work. In addition to the his 
rical museum in Three Oaks, it owns and administers ‘‘for the benefit 
of the people,’ the Warren Woods, the Great Warren Dunes, and the 
lower Hill Bathing Beach. Three Oaks is a village of perhaps 1,200 
population. Its museum was visited in 1926 by 7,925 persons. The com 
bined attendance at all the Foundation’s enterprises reached the surpris 


ng total of 65.925. 


All historical editors are keenly aware of the fact that but few histori 
cal writers ever succeed in attaining any real mastery of the art of place 
ng a manuscript in readiness for the printer. An exceedingly valuabl 
study of one aspect of this subject, entitled ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Cap 


ital Letters,’’ is supplied by A. F. Pollard to the June, 1927, issue of the 
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quarterly Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. A patien 
perusal of the article by all potential research workers would serve to j 


crease materially the longevity and the state of happiness of historica| 
editors. 

Norman M. Trenholme was for twenty-three years, preceding his wy 
timely death in June, 1925, in charge of the department of history of th; 
University of Missouri. In July, 1927, was published by his university 
118-page study of The English Monastic Boroughs, which had been sub. 
stantially completed by Professor Trenholme before his demise. In prey 
aration for publication the manuscript was given a certain amount of 
editorial revision by Professor Carl Stephenson of the University 
Wisconsin. 


The July, 1927, issue of The Iowa Journal of History and Polit 
contains a suggestive article by Henry A. Bennett on the subject of 
‘*Wild Life in Early Iowa.’’ Curiously enough, there is no diseussio: 
the black bear, an animal which filled a larger place in the reminiscent 
lore of the pioneers than any other. Nor would one discover from 
perusal of the article that the buffalo ever roamed the prairies of lowa 
Somewhere we have seen, in earlier years, a volume written for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the proposition that the buffalo never lived in 
lowa. By employing the author’s method of demonstration it would b 
easy to prove there is no Atlantie Ocean, since one can readily find plenty 
of persons who will testify that they have never seen it. An interesting 
illustration (though not from Iowa) of the place which the black bear 
filled in pioneer life and imagination is afforded by the collection 
stories from a single Wisconsin community published a few years sinc 
by Harry E. Cole under the intriguing title ‘‘ Baraboo Bear Tales.’’ 





The State Historical Society of lowa has recently acquired copies of 
some 150 letters written by John P. Irish to George F. Parker betwee: 
the years 1894 and 1904. Colonel Irish was for many years a prominent 
figure in Democratic politics both in Lowa and California, while Parker 
formerly private secretary to President Cleveland, has published numer 
ous articles of a political and historical nature. 

The Society has for several weeks furnished the central office of th: 
Associated Press in the state a set of ‘‘lowa Queries and Answers.”’ The 
series has proved very popular with newspapers throughout the state. 
A new group entitled ‘‘Stories Out of Iowa’s Past’’ will be furnished 
the Associated Press for similar distribution. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the founding of Fort Beauharnois 
was celebrated in Frontenac, Minnesota, on September 17, the exercises 
being arranged by the Goodhue County Historical Society. 
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Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, formerly head of the department of history 
Ilamline University, has become professorial lecturer at the Univer- 
* Minnesota, and Dr. Clarence W. Rife has succeeded to the posi- 
vacated at Hamline. Dr. Blegen continues his duties as assistant 
tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society and as editor of the 
itions of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. Another 
tment at Hamline University is that of Dr. Arthur Williamson as 
nt professor of history. 
At the University of Wisconsin, Paul Knaplund has been advaneed to 
rank of professor; C. P. Higby, formerly of the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed professor of modern European history ; and 
wrence Saunders has been appointed associate professor of history. 

Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood, formerly professor of history at Franklin 
College and later State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Indiana, 
s been appointed professor of history at the University of Louisville. 
Prof. William O. Lynch, chairman of the department of history at 
a University and a member of the board of editors of this Review, 
ng on a half-time appointment during the current semester in 

to devote the other half to historical research. 


Mr. Powell Moore, graduate student in history at Indiana University, 


s become instructor in history at Bethel College, Russellville, Ken- 


’rof. I. N. Carr, head of the department of history at Mars Hill Col- 
North Carolina, has leave of absence for the current year, which he 
s devoting to the study of Latin-American history at Duke University. 
'r. Carl Manelshagen has given up his work at State College, Pullman, 
Washington, to become assistant professor of history at Louisiana State 
University. 
Our Own Wuo’s Wuo 
Earle D. Ross (‘‘ Roosevelt and Agriculture’’) is associate professor of 
story at the Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, Iowa. 
Thomas P. Abernethy (‘‘The Early Development of Commerce and 
banking in Tennessee’’) is professor of history at the University of 
attanooga. To the March, 1926, issue of this Review he contributed an 


article on ‘*The Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee.”’ 


Harry J. Carman and Charles H. Mueller (‘‘The Contract and Fi- 
nance Company and the Central Pacifie Railroad’’) are, respectively, 
associate professor of history and instructor in Lincoln school, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 


Alfred P. James (‘‘General Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Storm Center 
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of the Confederate Army’’) is professor of history in the University 
of Pittsburgh and editor of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga 
zine. 

Ralph P. Bieber (‘‘ Diary of a Journey to the Pike’s Peak Gold Mines 
in 1859’’) is associate professor of history at Washington University. St. 
Louis. In December, 1925, he contributed to this Review an article on 
‘“*The Southwestern Trails to California in 1849.’ 


RevIEWeERS OF Books 
Carl C. Eckhardt is professor of history at the University of Colorado, 
A. T. Volwiler is professor of history at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. James G. Randall is associate professor of history at the 
University of Illinois. Julian P. Bretz is professor of history at Cornell 
Universtiy. Beverley W. Bond Jr. is professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and a member of the board of editors of this Review, 
Wilson P. Shortridge is professor of history at the University of West 
Virginia. Isaae J. Cox is professor of Spanish-American history at North- 
western University. Herbert E. Bolton is professor of history and head 
of the history department at the University of California. N. Andrew N. 
Cleven is associate professor of history at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Lester Burrell Shippee is professor of American history at the 
University of Minnesota. Donald L. MeMurry is professor of history and 
head of the history department at Lafayette College. Erik MeKinley 
Eriksson is professor of history at Coe College in Cedar Rapids. James L, 
Sellers is assistant professor of history at the University of Wisconsin. 
M. M. Quaife is Seeretary-Editor of the Burton Historical Collection of 
the Detroit Publie Library and managing editor of this Review. Rev. 
William E. Barton is a pastor emeritus and Lincoln biographer extraor- 
dinary. E. M. Coulter is professor of history at the University of Geor- 
gia. James B. Hedges is associate professor of history at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. Henry Noble Sherwood, until recently State Su- 
perintendent of Education of Indiana, is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Willoughby M. Babeock Jr. is curator of the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical Society. Judson F. Lee is professor 
of history at the Lewis Institute of Technology, Chicago. Frederic L. 
Paxson is professor of American history at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Lois K. M. Rosenberry, formerly dean of women and member of the 
history faculty of the University of Wisconsin, is a resident of Madison, 
Wisconsin. Arnold Bennett Hall is president of the University of Oregon. 
James C. Malin is associate professor of history at Kansas University. 
Christopher B. Coleman is director of the Historical Bureau of the In- 
diana State Library. Augustus H. Shearer is librarian of the Grosvenor 
Library at Buffalo and a member of the editorial board of this Review 














